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Correspondence 


Church Management Audit 


Eprror: I am interested in “A.I.M. Defends 
Its Management Audit,” in answer to Peter 
F. Drucker’s forceful article appraising the 
AI.M.’s audit of the Church (Am. 2/25). 

A.I.M. says that its governing board has 
three members who are deans of adminis- 
trative education in this country, and their 
approval is sufficient for them. But A.I.M. 
does not tell us who those deans are, that 
we may know if their work will bear real 
scrutiny. 

AI.M. quotes Archbishop John F. 
O’Hara of Philadelphia in its defense, but 
His Excellency’s statements are, in effect, no 
defense of the audit, but a most charitable 
appreciation of a secular attempt to under- 
stand the management of the Catholic 
Church. (Mrs.) PHoEBE T. O’NEILL 
Seattle, Wash. 


Eprror: I think that I shall never see an 
answer like the A.I.M.’s. Bemused, perhaps, 
by their mental rehearsal of the obsequies 
of the reigning Pontiff (vide Mr. Drucker), 
the associates of the institute fail to realize 
that it is no valid rebuttal to an opponent 
to charge that he is biased or prejudiced or 
inspired by animosity. Bias and the like 
may indeed explain an opponent’s motive 
for his opposition; his arguments still have 
to be met head-on. Incidentally, charges of 
bias in another seem to be a strange intro- 
duction to a lengthy self-serving declara- 
tion. GeorcE F. J. LAMounrTAIN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Religion and Interest 


Epiror: The official preacher of a great and 
tightly respected university declared that a 
revival of religion is not only nonexistent, 
but to be avoided and averted as extremely 
undesirable in comparison with a civil and 
urbane revival of interest in religion. 

America (2/25) referred to this state- 
ment, under a heading about “getting re- 
ligion,” without mention of that part of its 
content which I have summarized in italics. 

It hardly amounts to getting religion, it 
would seem, and when one is haled before 
the judgment seat of God to give an account 
of one’s religion, that is, his worship and 
acknowledgment of God’s transcendent 
sanctity and authority and the rest, it may 
not cut much ice to say “I was interested in 
religion.” 
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The preacher’s statement was a dead- 
center secularist one, and all of us, in chari- 
ty and concord, might well and usefully 
bear that in mind. 

(Rev.) Danret J. Carton, S.J. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Creed and Code 


Eprror: You mention in a March 8 editorial 
that “Archbishop Rummel [by his condem- 
nation of racial segregation as sinful] has 
given his flock much to think about.” It is 
unfortunate that so many of us do not think. 
We conform to social practices without giv- 
ing serious thought as to why we conform. 
We feel (often quite sincerely) that we are 
leading a life of grace because we attend 
the Mass and pray, though this is done al- 
most by rote, with no serious thought as to 
the real meaning of our acts. 

Perhaps Archbishop Rummel’s courage- 
ous stand will implement an analytical re- 
view of our lives in the Church. 

Kansas City, Mo. LAWRENCE J. ROPER 


Farm Prices 


Eprror: Have read with interest your edi- 
torial, “Senate Prescriptions for Agricul- 
ture” (Am. 2/25). 

It seems to me the Administration’s argu- 
ment that farmers will reduce their plant- 
ings if support prices are lowered on surplus 
crops is not foolproof. It works that way at 
times. But when the price of all the farm- 
er’s products is low, and there is no alter- 
nate crop or livestock to turn to, he simply 
has to produce more and more to make up 
the price deficiency. It’s either produce or 
PEC OUE;, + 

The soil bank is supposed to keep down 
production and insure income at the same 
time. We have still to see how it will work. 

That job in industry may be necessary 
yet, but we'll keep on farming. We won’t 
be squeezed out that easy! 

America is excellent. 

(Mrs.) Mary K. JorpAN 
Farmersville, Ill. 


Irish in America 


Eprror: Hats off and Sldinte to Fr. Charles 
Keenan for his timely article “On Being 
Irish in America” (Am. 3/17). It visualized 
for me in a warm way my Own somewhat 


similar. experiences and reflections as a 
“greenhorn” in this new land. It made me 
proud of the great contributions of our race 
tc the upbuilding of the American republic 
and of the Church in America. 

It recalled the humble remark of one of 
our kind that “the Irish were the greatest 
apostles since the days of the Apostles.” It 
snapped me out of a blue mood. It was 
finally a refreshing rejoinder to the too fre- | 
quent jeremiads anent the “vanishing Irish.” 
The Irish have always managed to rise from 
the brink of the grave and to bury their 
undertakers. Davin C. CRONIN 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Who Are Troublemakers? 


Epiror: Two items in your Feb. 11 issue 
raise a question. 

Does Fr. Parsons infer (p. 522) that Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell’s amendment to the 
school-aid bill should not be pressed be- 
cause it “threatens” this important project? 
Does this make Powell a troublemaker 
(. . .“important projects are in trouble”)? 

On p. 524, in an editorial, “Storm Signals 
for Federal Aid to Schools,” admission is 
made that previous Federal-aid bills were 
“partially defeated” by raising the question 
of aid to parochial schools. We didn’t con- 
sider the proponents of aid to parochial 
schools troublemakers, did we? I can’t but 
feel that the principles involved in Powell’s 
amendment and the previous fight for aid 
to parochial schools have something in 
common. Joun P. POWER 


New York, N. Y. 


All Right with Readers 


Eprror: I endorse Sr. Mary Lidwina’s re- 
quest (3/3) to you on the “Quiz” given us 
by America earlier this year. Must admit 
that I did score below 36. Am anxious to 
have another go at it some time soon. 

Plymouth, Mass. GERARD J. LAPIERRE 


Eprror: I have read the article “Modern 
Art: How to Judge It” by Erik Larsen in 
your Jan. 14 issue. His analysis of the situa- 
tion is clear, to the point and perfectly 
understandable by the average layman. 

La Crosse, Wis. Mary Printion Harry 


Eprror: What a splendid weekly offering 
you present to the readers of America. I 
began to read it years back to find out the 
“machinations of the black enemy of prog- 
ress” and have come to admire and to agree 
again and again with your stand—and to 
comprehend the wonders of the Roman 
Catholic Church and its heritage. 

Cambridge, Mass. ELMER B. MICHELSON 
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Current Comment 





AMERICA: WARP 


Friends in Need 


Jesuits the country over were shocked 
and saddened by the tragedy that be- 
fell their New England Province on 
the night of March 9. Shadowbrook, 
the novitiate and house of studies near 
Lenox, Mass., was completely destroyed 
by fire. Three priests and a lay brother 
perished in the flames. Six others— 
priests, seminarians and a lay brother 
—were injured. Surprised by the flames 
which gutted the house, over a hundred 
Jesuits made their escape into the icy 
midnight, leaving behind them their 
clothing, books and papers. One of the 
priests rescued the Blessed Sacrament. 
In the midst of the tragedy, one con- 
soling note was the extraordinary gen- 
erosity with which the people of New 
England rallied to help these destitute 
Jesuits. To give but one instance, a 
radio appeal for clothing produced so 
much so fast that in three hours the 
announcement was made that no more 
need be brought. With such friends 
and neighbors, the Shadowbrook com- 
munity can face without despair the 
task of rebuilding from the ground up. 


Southern Appeal to Reason 


Despite opposing aims, contending 
sides in the Southern desegregation 
dispute appear to agree on one funda- 
mental point. They rely for victory in 
the struggle not upon force or violence 
but on strictly legal procedure. The 
question for and against compliance 
with the U. S. Supreme Court’s 1954 
desegregation decree is to be decided 
by appeal to the law of the land, and 
the argument from passion and mob 
rule is to be excluded. 

This has been the position of the 
representative Negro leaders from the 
beginning. This is now the policy 
(despite some demagogic overtones) 
avowed by the 100 Southern Congress- 
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men—all Democrats save four—who is- 
sued a manifesto on March 11 pledg- 
ing themselves “to use all lawful means 
to bring about a reversal” of the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Support in the appeal to reason came 
from the action on March 12 by the 
University of Alabama, when its trustees 
announced the expulsion of their 20- 
year-old sophomore, Leonard Wilson, 
temporary chairman of the White Citi- 
zens Council of Tuscaloosa, and the 
disciplining of 29 others. Wilson was 
accused of disgracing his school and 
his State by his violent racial harangues. 
The university thus made it clear that 
the grave issues were not to be settled 
by mob violence. If this rule is con- 
sistently followed by all concerned, 
some areas of mutual understanding 
lost by the recent outbreaks may be 
regained. 


Plea for Low-Paid Workers 


Last January the President again 
recommended that more workers be 
given the modest protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. As that law 
stands now, it covers 24 million em- 
ployes of firms engaged in interstate 
commerce. Ironically, most of these 
workers do not need the law. All but 
2 million of them are employed in 
heavily unionized industries. They were 
not affected, for instance, by the re- 
cent rise in the minimum wage from 
75 cents to a dollar an hour. 

In many cases it is the workers not 
covered by the law who most need 
its protection. More than 14 million 
of these, being engaged in purely in- 
trastate businesses, are beyond reach 
of the Federal wage-and-hour legisla- 
tion. But another 6 million are clearly 
engaged in interstate commerce. They 
are employed in hotel chains, variety 
(dime) stores, canning factories, small 
lumber camps and telephone exchanges. 


They are excluded from coverage of 
the law solely by the will of Congress, 

Many of these workers are in the 
low-paid class. In the seafood-process. 
ing industry some girls make only 55 
cents an hour. A 1955 study by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed that 
dishwashers were paid as little as 39 
cents an hour in Houston and 82 cents 
in Philadelphia. The Illinois Labor 
Department found that in 1954 more 
than a third of the women employed 
in dime stores earned less than 75 
cents an hour. 

Since most of these workers have 
no union to bargain for them, their 
only hope lies in a legal minimum 
wage. Congressional action is long over. 
due. 


Is GM Too Big? 


The same day Stanley Barnes, As- 
sistant Attorney General, “counseled” 
General Motors to slough off several 
of its operations, we happened on the 
announcement of the huge new Chey- 
rolet plant at Warren, Ohio. This plant, 
scheduled to start production by the 
fall of 1957, will be able to assemble 
3,000 cars and 1,200 trucks in a 40- 
hour week. 

In Mr. Barnes’ proposal there was 
no suggestion that GM had in any way 
run afoul of the anti-monopoly laws. 
What he intimated was that through its 
efficiency and customer acceptance of 
its products the company had simply 
grown too big for the good of the in- 
dustry and of the country. If GM did 
not voluntarily undertake to stop the 
trend toward concentration in the auto 
industry, warned Mr. Barnes, “some- 
body’s going to do something.” He 
noted that the corporation is producing 
55 per cent of the country’s cars, and 
that the share of the “independents’— 
American Motors, Studebaker-Packard, 
Kaiser Motors—has dropped to only 5 
per cent. : 

It is highly unlikely that the Assist- 
ant Attorney General’s warning will 
deter GM from proceeding with the 
Warren Chevrolet plant. Though the 
corporation may be persuaded, or pres- 
sured, to cut loose a few of its enter- 
prises, Chevrolet is one division it is 
certain to keep. For many years now 
the “Chevvy” has been the nation’s 
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most popular car. It no doubt contribu- 
ted substantially to GM’s record-break- 
ing 1955 net profit of $1.1 billion. 


The Doctors of 1955 


Publication last month of the 22nd 
annual of Doctoral Dissertations will 
not exactly crowd Andersonville or 
Marjorie Morningstar off the best-seller 
lists. Apart from librarians and scholars, 
few will be tempted to explore in de- 
tail this résumé of the 8,812 doctoral 
theses accepted by American universi- 
ties during 1954-1955, Yet this little 
volume is one sure weather vane that 
tells how the wind is blowing up in 
the intellectual stratosphere. 

The annual says that 5,000 doctor- 
ates, roughly speaking, were awarded 
for work in the physical-earth-biologi- 
cal sciences. This total is encouraging 
for a nation growing ever more con- 


cerned over the lag between supply 
and demand in the market for engi- 
neers and scientists. The 1950 total in 
these fields was only 3,600. 

Also encouraging, but from a dif- 
ferent point of view, is another set of 
figures in the annual. In 1950, 35 per 
cent of the doctorates were in philoso- 
phy, the humanities and the social 
sciences. But in 1955 these fields rep- 
resented 42 per cent of the total de- 
grees given—an increase of 7 per cent. 


... And Doctors for the Future 


Last October 26 some 60,000 high 
school seniors poised their pencils for 
a dig into $3 million worth of com- 
petitive scholarships set up by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
These boys and girls, drawn from 
the top 5 per cent of their classes, 
have now been sifted to 5,078 semi- 


finalists. The finalist recipients of the 
four-year scholarships will shortly be 
made public. Meantime NMSC has 
conducted a highly significant poll. 

The semi-finalist group was asked to 
name the career they planned to fol- 
low. According to figures released 
March 5 by the NMSC, 56 per cent 
of the boys and 16 per cent of the . 
girls among these best young brains 
in America are aspiring to become en- 
gineers and scientists. 

Better than a third of the girls plan 
on teaching as a career. About 10 per 
cent of the boys and girls have an 
eye cocked on medicine or other health 
fields. A career in arts and letters is 
attracting 12 per cent of the girls but 
only 4 per cent of the boys. Three 
per cent of the young men and 4 per 
cent of the girls have indicated some 
desire to specialize in either religious 
or social-service careers. 

Do these figures reflect the success 
of the current “sell science” campaign? 








National conventions of the Democratic and Republican 
parties have been called the greatest shows on earth. 
A Barnum and Bailey circus atmosphere, however, has 
struck many observers as an unfortunate one for the 
fearfully serious job of nominating a candidate for 
President of the United States. “Spontaneous” demon- 
strations have been patently artificial, and the par- 
ticipating delegates have often appeared witless to the 
cold eye of the television camera. 

A still more serious objection to national conventions 
has received wide attention since the television cover- 
age of 1948 and 1952. As the delegations suddenly 
switched to the Eisenhower and Stevenson band- 
wagons, the smell of the “smoke-filled room” seeped 
into every American home. Television brought home to 
millions of viewers the long-standing facts of political 
life: the voter’s only role in electing a President is that 
of choosing between the victors at these two circuses. 


PROPOSAL AND OBJECTIONS 
A Gallup Poll, published on March 8, states that 


public opinion is ready to scrap the national conven- 
tions in favor of a nation-wide primary for both parties. 
Only 27 per cent of those interviewed favor the con- 
tinuance of the national convention, while 58 per cent 
would approve the Presidential primary. 

Yet objections by political leaders to a national 
primary for each party are so weighty that the pro- 
posal, at least for the immediate future, is an academic 
one. The State committeemen in each party are accus- 
tomed to the appointment of delegates to State and 
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Presidential Primaries 





national conventions. They and the campaign managers 
can keep a file on the opinions of a few hundred dele- 
gates. They are also adept at the game of persuading 
delegates. To eliminate conventions and to allow can- 
didates to appeal directly to the registered members of 
the party obviously lessens the role and the power of 
local and State leaders. 

Politicians also argue that the machinery for a na- 
tional primary, combined with television campaigns, 
forms an instrument made to order for a demagog. A 
few stunning TV appearances can whip up an uncon- 
trollable public interest and may give a shallow and 
dangerous candidate the nomination. 

Understandably, political leaders will be slow to give 
their support to a nation-wide Presidential primary. 
Nevertheless, a trend in public thinking is visible. One 
or two more national embarrassments like the Repub- 
lican debacle in 1952 or the Dixiecrat bolt in 1948, and 
public pressure may compel reform. 

Sen. George A. Smathers (D., Fla.) has already pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment for a uniform nation- 
wide primary. Under the Smathers Amendment candi- 
dates in each party would divide the “electoral” vote 
in each State in proportion to their popular vote. The 
national winner in each party would then seek election 
in November. 

In itself a national primary cannot promise better 
Presidents than we have elected in the past. But the 
country badly needs an improvement in its nominating 
procedures. Television may prove to be a_ potent 
catalyst of public opinion. JosEPH SMALL 
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We certainly need brilliant leadership 
in science. Just as certainly we must 
have the same caliber of leadership in 
those fields which immediately serve 
humanity (cf. “Human Resources in 
the Cold War,” p. 681). 


FAR HORIZONS 


Wanted: 40,000 Priests 


The “fundamental problem” today 
facing the Church in South America 
is a lack of priests. The Conference 
of South American Cardinals, arch- 
bishops and bishops which met last 
July in Rio de Janeiro at the Eucha- 
ristic Congress singled that problem 
out, as did Pope Pius XII in his letter 
setting the program for the conference. 

Spain has always been a generous 
provider of missioners. On Jan. 22 
thirteen young priests of the diocese 
of Salamanca were given crucifixes in 
token of their commission to go to 
Paraguay. They were the first large 
group sent out under a Spanish pro- 
gram called Sacerdotal Aid to Hispanic 
America. 

This organization, known as OCSHA, 
took definite shape in 1951 when a 
temporary seminary was opened in the 
University City, Madrid, to train priests 
for South America. Today that semi- 
nary, with two buildings almost com- 
pleted, numbers 51 young men from 
22 Spanish dioceses. Each has prom- 
ised to spend at least 7 years in a 
South American diocese. 

In 1946 an American Maryknoll 
priest, Rev. John J. Considine, wrote 
a book, Call For Forty Thousand, tell- 
ing of the shortage of priests in South 
America. Maryknoll has sent 141 priests 
there in the past 15 years, 10 in 1955 
alone. Spain, however, has long been 
the principal source of that conti- 
nent’s vocations. May God quickly mul- 
tiply the priests of South America. 


Regrets over Protestant Report 


The editors of Osservatore della Do- 
menica have expressed regrets over 
the unfortunate article on American 
Protestantism which they recently pub- 
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lished. The report, contributed by a 
recent arrival in this country, was widely 
criticized by Catholic editors here (ct. 
Am. 2/25, p. 577). In their apology 
the editors denied that it was their 
intention or that of the writer to “offer 
a judgment regarding the spiritual sin- 
cerity of Protestants.” 

The editors also noted that their pub- 
lication is not an official organ of the 
Vatican. This has been repeatedly stated 
in the past by the other publication 
of similar name with which it is often 
confused. The Osservatore Romano of 
Sept. 18, 1953, for instance, denied 
that its weekly namesake was either a 
direct or indirect mouthpiece for the 
Holy See. 

In this connection it may not be en- 
tirely irrelevant to point out to what 
extent the Osservatore Romano is it- 
self a Vatican spokesman. At the time 
of the dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in April, 1951, NC News Ser- 
vice sent out a clarification that de- 
serves reprinting. Said NC: 

The Osservatore Romano, while 

published in Vatican City, is not 

the official organ of the Vatican, 
except to the extent that from 
time to time it runs a column con- 
taining official Vatican pronounce- 
ments, always under the same 
heading, so that those familiar with 
the paper know that, unless the 
material appears under this head- 
ing, it is not official. 
What this all adds up to is that news 
from Rome has to be read, as is only 
appropriate, with more than ordinary 
discrimination. 


Diem Firmly in the Saddle 


The elections for a Constituent As- 
sembly held in South Vietnam on March 
4 appear to have established Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem more firmly in 
the saddle of government. The Presi- 
dent’s supporters won most of the 123 
seats at stake. They are now expected 
to adopt a constitution which will give 
Mr. Diem considerable power. 

Less than a year ago it was touch 
and go whether any Government could 
long survive in South Vietnam. Armed 
religious sects were in open rebellion 
throughout the country. The Commu- 
nist regime in North Vietnam posed a 
constant threat. One by one the then 


Premier Diem succeeded in overcoming 
obstacles which at times seemed insur. 
mountable. 

While the Diem Government may 
not square perfectly with every demo- 
cratic ideal, most observers are con- 
vinced that, whatever its shortcomings 
in this regard, it is on the right track, 
That it has a popular following can 
no longer be denied. 

The elections for a Constituent As. 
sembly and the imminent adoption 
of a constitution mean that President 
Diem is determined to defy the Ge. 
neva Agreement of 1954 which calls 
for general elections throughout all 
Vietnam this July. There seems no al- 
ternative if South Vietnam, which was 
not a party to the Geneva Agreement, 
is to survive. July elections in the moie 
populous north would be a travesty, 
Hence, barring armed aggression by 
Communist North Vietnam, the pro- 
visional partition of Vietnam will harden 
into a permanent division of the coun- 
try. 


Catholics and Credit Unions 


Almost everybody who has a nodding 
acquaintance with the Catholic social 
movement has heard of St. Francis 
Xavier University of Antigonish, Can- 
ada. Its stimulating contribution to the 
cooperative movement has been the 
subject of at least one book and of 
numerous magazine articles. 

Less well known is the support which 
social-minded Catholics in this hemis- 
phere have given to the credit-union 
movement. According to the Credit 
Union National Association  (Filene 
House, Madison 1, Wis.) nearly a thou- 
sand credit unions are operating today 
in Catholic parishes in North and South 
America. An unknown number of the 
remaining 21,000 credit unions func- 
tioning in the Western Hemisphere are 
composed entirely or largely of mem- 
bers of Catholic parishes. This is es- 
pecially true in Canada and Latin 
America. 

Among the more colorful Catholic 
endeavors in this field are the credit 
unions established under missionary 
inspiration in British Honduras, Ja- 
maica and the Dominican Republic. 
By the use of these self-help thrift 
clubs Rev. Marion Ganey, S.J., was 80 
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successful in aiding the impoverished 
people of British Honduras that the 
Governor General of the Fiji Islands, 
who had heard of his work, invited 
him to initiate the movement there. 
Today there are 115 credit unions in 
those fabled islands. 

For what is wrong with the world 
credit unions are no panacea. They 
are an effective answer, however, to 
usurious interest rates and grasping 
moneylenders. They are also an ex- 
cellent means by which people may be 
trained both in habits of thrift and the 
practice of neighborly democracy. 


Art and Its Critics 


Some contemporary artists have a 
genuine vision to share. Their forms 
may be hard to grasp, but the import- 
ance, sincerity and beauty of their work 


are unquestioned. A good art critic 
recognizes these qualities and can tell 
you so quite plainly. 

Avant-garde art does not justify 
careless, imprecisely written criticism. 
A critic has the privilege of indulging 
in an occasional bit of jargon, but 
nothing excuses the muddied sentences, 
limp antitheses and dadaist non sequi- 
turs of some art criticism, apparently 
written with the idea that no one will 
read it seriously anyhow, not even the 
editor. 

We were glad, therefore, to see some 
straight talk recently about the out- 
size canvases of Franz Kline, currently 
on display in a New York gallery. Art- 
ist Kline lays his black paint on huge 
white surfaces with a house-painter’s 
brush, describing criss-cross patterns 
which look ever so much like big Chin- 
ese laundry tickets. Kline reportedly 
refuses to talk or write about his work, 


but those who speak for him say he 
has unusual “power.” 

Emily Genauer, writing in the New 
York Herald-Tribune on March 11, said 
she doesn’t see why Mr. Kline hangs 
his creations in public places. She can- 
not abide 

.. . art which shuns all form, 

all symbol, all grace, all spirit, all 

spontaneity, all sensuousness, all 
fancy, as middle-class preoccupa- 
aM... 
Miss Genauer finds Kline abjectly poor 
as an artist. In a few plain words she 
distinguishes true art from an art of 
nothingness (cf. “Modern Art Isn’t All 
Crazy,” pp. 693-5 of this issue). 





Apologies to Actor Burgess Meredith, 
whose name was unaccountably sub- 
stituted for that of Guy Burgess in 
the Comment “How Deal with Com- 
munists?” in our issue of Mar. 10. 
(p. 622-23). 








For quite some time now the problem of maintaining 
U. S. scientific manpower at a satisfactory level has 
been kept before the public mind. The general theme 
of the discussion is that we are not producing enough 
scientists and engineers to fill our own needs ade- 
quately, much less to keep pace with the production of 
such personnel in Iron Curtain countries. Dr. Robert 
B. Morrissey treated the question in our January 7 
issue, and it was the subject of an editorial comment 
in our issue of February 11 (p. 520). 

The March issue of the Scientific Monthly, published 
by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, devotes 15 pages to reporting a symposium 
ranging over this field. The symposium was held last 
October by the National Academy of Economics and 
Political Science; Section K of the AAAS; and the Na- 
tional Social Science Honor Society Pi Gamma Mu. 
Participating were Dr. Eli Ginzberg, professor of 
economics in the Graduate School of Business, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, executive 
director of the Institute of Human Relations, an expert 
on military manpower; Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, ex- 
ecutive director of the Scientific Manpower Commis- 
sion; and Dr. Eugene M. Kulischer, internationally 
known as a demographer and a consultant at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

It would be rather preposterous to try to summarize 
in half a page of America a 15-page article which is 
itself a summary of four scholarly papers. It may be 
better, perhaps, to offer a few conclusions drawn from 
a reading of the article. 

First, if we are to make a realistic assessment of 
the scientific-manpower situation in terms of the cold 
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war and a possible hot war, it is not enough to measure 
only the achievements of the United States against 
those of Russia and the rest of the Communist-ruled 
areas. We must take account also of the scientists and 
engineers of Britain, Canada, Germany, France, Aus- 
tralia: in other words, the developed Western nations. 
We should not overlook, either, the potential of the 
countries thus far comparatively undeveloped or less 
developed: India, for instance. 

Second, “simple projection of the curve of increasing 
brainpower utilization across the reservoir of brain- 
power available reveals the disturbing fact that the 
need will soon exceed the supply. . . .” The solution 
seems to be a kind of scientific internationalism, by 
which we would integrate our technological efforts with 
those of other nations. 

Third, the Industrial Revolution in the West was 
accompanied by the spread of individual and political 
freedom which served to supply energy to the economic 
drive. These are lacking in Russia’s Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It remains to be seen how indispensable they are. 

Finally, in a shooting war, everything else may have 
to be subordinated to survival. It is not so in the cold 
war. A long-range program over-preoccupied with the 
production of technicians, to the exclusion of thought 
for the human qualities that underpin our democracy, 
would be shortsighted indeed: “the economy depends 
on skill, but democracy depends on more than skill.” 
And again, “a society of technically trained illiterates 
is no desideratum.” 

What it comes to is this: our planning must not be 
merely for survival, but for survival as a free people 
worthy of the American tradition. CHARLES KEENAN 
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Washington Front 


Do we have a real two-party system in this country? 
We often tell ourselves that we have, and we boast 
about it to foreign visitors. The two big parties will 
have national conventions in August. So the question 
I put may seem a strange one. 

It is a question that will not down, especially in 
this election year. Do we really have a Democratic 
party, a Republican one? An examination may reveal 
the fact that we have four parties, maybe more. During 
the long Roosevelt-Truman regime, especially when 
Taft was Senate leader, the Republican party in the 
Senate thought of it as the party, and Republicans 
around the country who spoke up were treated and 
even spoken of as “outsiders,” “interlopers” and the like. 
The situation is reversed now with Democrats in con- 
trol. Men like Harry Truman and Adlai Stevenson, both 
“titular” leaders of the party, are cold-shouldered by 
the Democratic party in the Congress. In fact, it is re- 
liably reported that the Democratic leaders in Congress 
have never taken any of the several aspirants for the 
party's nomination into their confidence. 

In the Republican party, the Taft wing, led by Sen. 





Underscorings 


William F. Knowland, is newly resurgent, and the Sep. 
ator, though he is minority leader, is increasingly inde. 
pendent of the White House. Vice President Nixop 
is a lonely figure, told to “chart his own course,” whic) 
may in fact drive him into the Taft wing. He has mak 
many enemies and many friends. But the Commodor 
(hotel) regency, led by Thomas E. Dewey, Attorne 
General Herbert Brownell and Sherman Adams, seen; 
to be firmly in control, a fact that is not likely to endey 
them to Midwesterners and Farwesterners who have, 
deep-grained suspicion of “those Easterners.” 

But the quadripartite split in the parties goes deepe 
than personalities. The old Republican-Southern Demo. 
crat coalition is reviving on domestic-welfare issue, 
and may prove decisive. The farm bloc splits bot 
parties two ways, urban vs. rural, and may be cop 
sidered a political party in itself. The racial issue 
touched off by the two Supreme Court decisions of 
1954 and 1955, may irrevocably split the Democrats of 
North and South into two parties, especially since the 
provocative “manifesto” by 100 Southern Congressmen, 
led by Sen. Walter George, of Georgia, against the 
Court. In the big northern cities, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, etc., the Negro vote may be decisive 
Everything points at this time to two lively national 
conventions in August. WILFRID Parsons 


University, Chicago, will present his 
Good Friday telecast concerning the 
Holy Shroud of Turin. The program 





will be seen Mar. 30 over WGN-TV, 





GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
was named on March 10 recipient of 
the Laetare Medal. This is the award 
made annually since 1883 by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame to an outstand- 
ing American Catholic layman. Said 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
president of the university: “Gen. 
Gruenther exemplifies to a superlative 
degree the devotion, integrity and re- 
sourceful leadership that the United 
States expects of its military men.” . . 
Gen. Gruenther will be further hon- 
ored this year by another Catholic uni- 
versity. He is scheduled to deliver the 
commencement address and receive an 
honorary doctor-of-laws degree May 
29 at Seattle University. 


B® MORTIMER ADLER will lecture 
on “The Existence of God Reconsid- 
ered,” on April 6 at 8:30 P.M., in 
Barnard Hall, 117th St. and Broadway, 
New York City. The lecture is spon- 
sored by Rev. John K. Daly of Colum- 
bia University for the Newman Club 
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Scholarship Fund. Subscription for the 
lecture is $1. Tickets are available at 
Earl Hall, Columbia University, and 
at New York Catholic bookstores. 


BTHE CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 30th 
annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio on 
April 3 and 4, Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, will speak at 
the annual dinner April 3. The theme 
of this year’s meeting will be “The Role 
of Philosophy in the Catholic Liberal 
College.” 


pA VERY URGENT NEED in the 
matter of rubrics for the new Holy 
Week ceremonies has happily been sup- 
plied. Holy Week Manual for Priests, 
by Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, S.S. (Bruce, 
227p. $3.75), is a handy guide by this 
eminent liturgist for carrying out the 
services, whether in solemn form-or in 
parish churches without deacon or sub- 
deacon. 


p> FOR THE SIXTH consecutive year 
Rev. Francis L. Filas, S.J., of Loyola 


Chicago, at 1:30 P.M., CST. It wil 
be offered to the ABC-TV network 
coast-to-coast at 9:30 P.M., CST. View. 
ers might well request their local ABC 
station to carry this program. 


p THE LEGION OF MARY is now 
established in all German dioceses. ln 
French West Africa there are 62 pre 
sidia. In Athens, Greece, both Latin 
and Greek rite bishops recently wel 
comed presidia. Teresa Su, an active 
Chinese legionnaire, was asked by the 
11 bishops attending a synod in Java 
in 1955 to install presidia in their dio 
ceses. The dioceses where the Legion 
of Mary is working today total more 
than 1,000. 


p> MSGR. LAWRENCE F. SCHOTI, 
pastor of Our Lady of Mt. Carméd 
Church, Mt. Carmel, Pa., was on March 
7 named Titular Bishop of Eluza and 
Auxiliary to Most Rev. George L. Leech, 
Bishop of Harrisburg, Pa. The bishop 
elect was born in Philadelphia in 190 
and was ordained in Harrisburg in 1935. 


C.K 
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Editorials 


“People Lose Faith in Our Program ...” 


They say there was a time when a squirrel, hopping 
from treetop to treetop in virgin forests, could have 
crossed our entire continent without ever touching the 
ground. Now most of the forests are down, but a like- 
minded squirrel of today could probably hop his way 
deep into our hinterland on a new forest of housetop TV 
antennas. Unlike the forests, TV seems to be here to 
stay. So are some of the problems it raises for an alert 
public opinion. 

Not all of TV is on the high level of Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s recent “Richard III.” On March 10, Lowell 
B. Mason, senior member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, blasted fraudulent TV and radio “hucksterism 
in the home.” He urged a comprehensive Federal moni- 
toring system. The American home, he said, is being 
deluged from morning to night with gimmicks, spurious 
claims and “the clamor of the shill.” False advertising, 
invading our living rooms, is bilking people of fabulous 
sums. 

We were glad to hear Mr. Mason speak up in the 
name of an aroused public. If the powerful communica- 
tions industry is not able to police itself, radio listeners 
and TV-viewers should make it clear that they are will- 
ing to press for corrective measures. 


THE “MEDIC” CAESAREAN 


Competitive TV channels fight hard to hold their rat- 
ings. There is an unrelenting temptation for them to 
exploit the shock-impact of sensational subjects. One 
such topic, with which the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s “Medic” series was inaugurated in 1954, is that 
of childbirth. “Medic” scheduled a return to it again on 
March 12 with a filmed TV program showing the birth 
of a baby by Caesarean section. NBC canceled the 
show on March 9. 


Senate Rejects 


As late as the middle of last month, the prospect was 
that Congress would vote a return to rigid supports for 
the five so-called “basic” farm commodities at 90 per 
cent of parity. The House had already passed a 90-per- 
cent bill during the first session. With the Democratic 
leadership in the Senate pledged to back the House 
action, the issue seemed no longer in doubt. Democratic 
defections would be more than made up by recruits 
from the GOP farm bloc. 

Such speculation as there was about farm legislation 
concerned not Congress but the White House. Would 
the President, in an election year, stand behind his 
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In function of his office as director of radio and tele- 
vision for the Archdiocese of New York, Rev. Timothy 
J. Flynn let it be known that he judged the showing of 
a Caesarean section “an improper use of a mass com- 
munication medium that specializes in a domestic 
audience and that attracts a large number of child 
viewers.” 


THE GLAMOUR OF GORE 


What caused the cancellation? More than anything 
else, we suspect, it was the grisly account of the show 
given by “Medic” producer Frank La Tourette in a 
news release from Hollywood, published March 8. Mr. 
La Tourette sounded more like the producer of a 
Roman gladiatorial show than of a serious “educational” 
program when he said: 


People fainted at the preview [of the first “Medic” 
birth-of-a-baby program]. I never thought we'd get 
an actual birth on the air. We wanted to show 
actual operations, but the network and even 
doctors were against it. Finally we tried one opera- 
tion. Viewers loved it. The reactions convinced 
doctors and the network that people want tc see 
operations. So we have a rule now—our camera 
doesn’t go into surgery without filming the entire 
operation. People feel they're cheated if you just 
show the nurses’ faces. . . . People lose faith in our 
program if we don’t show more (emphasis added). 


Next morning NBC decided that the film was “unsuited 
for family showing in its present form.” 

When the “Medic” producer said, “People lose faith 
in our program,” he should have stopped right there. 
People do, indeed. By its last-minute cancellation, NBC 
showed that it got the idea. It’s a point all the networks 
ought to remember. 


High Supports 


Secretary of Agriculture, veto the bill and let the chips 
fall where they might? Or would be bow to political 
realities and throw the controversial Ezra Taft Benson 
to the wolves? 


WAY OFF BASE 


How wide this thinking was of the mark was re- 
vealed on March 8 when the Senate defeated 90-per- 
cent supports for corn, cotton, rice and peanuts by a 
resounding 54-to-41 tally. (Five days later, however, 
by a 54-to-39 vote, the Senate approved GOP Senator 
Frank Carlson’s two-price scheme for wheat. This calls 
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for 100-per-cent parity for that part of the 1957 crop 
destined for human consumption. The Secretary of 
Argiculture is given authority to veto the program). 

Though proponents of high price supports angrily 
charged that Mr. Benson had seduced three Southern 
Democrats by promising high supports for the 1956 
cotton crop and no further cuts in acreage, the Agricul- 
ture Secretary’ horse-trading was not the decisive 
factor in the vote. What made mincemeat of all the 
predictions was the President’s announcement on Feb- 
ruary 29 that he was available for a second term. Those 
Republicans who had been tempted to back high sup- 
ports suddenly had second thoughts. On the showdown 
vote, only six of them dared to breal: with Mr. Eisen- 
hower. That was far from enough to offset 13 Demo- 
cratic defections. 

This aspect of the farm-price vote led some editors 
to play variations on the old theme that democratic 
assemblies are rarely able to subordinate politics to 
economics. The editors emphasized that only the acci- 
dent of Mr. Eisenhower's wide and seemingly im- 
pregnable popularity prevented in this case the ap- 
proval of an economic monstrosity. 


Without denying that some votes on both sides were 
politically motivated, we are still not persuaded that 
flexible vs. fixed price supports is, economically speak. 
ing, a black-and-white issue. The theory that supporting 
the price of, say, cotton at 75 or 80 per cent of parity 
rather than at 90 per cent will automatically lead farm. 
ers to shift to more remunerative crops remains un- 
proved. It may lead them, on the contrary, to step up 
production in order to maintain their incomes. Indeed, 
so far as reduction of surpluses goes, the acreage limi- 
tations which accompany price supports, whether fixed 
or flexible, seem more important than the price-support 
level itself. 

It is scarcely fair, then, to assume that all the Senators 
who voted for 90 per cent of parity are either economic 
dunces or political opportunists. Actually some of them 
took the stand they did because of their deep concern 
for the future of the family-size farm. They are fearful 
lest the combination of lower price supports and in- 
creasingly severe acreage limitations tighten the cost- 
price squeeze which is already so painful to many small 
farmers. Whatever the editors may say, this is certainly 
a legitimate concern. 


What's Wrong with Foreign Aid 


Has foreign aid reached the point of no return? Should 
it be scrapped as a bad bargain? Or is there a need 
for the complete re-examination of the motives which 
have impelled us to pour some $50 billion into stagger- 
ing economies around the world since the end of World 


War II? In the March 11 issue of the New York Times ' 


Magazine Barbara Ward, noted English Catholic, 
economist and commentator on world politics, raises 
these questions and provides a few _ provocative 
answers. 

Foreign aid has not been the complete “bust” some 
of our legislators say it is each time a new Administra- 
tion program comes up for a congressional vote. Given 
the scope of the economic and political disintegration, 
particularly in Europe, at the end of the war, com- 
munism’s encroachment on the free world might, but for 
foreign aid, have been far more devastating than it 
actually is. 


WHERE THE FAULT LIES 


On the other hand, all is not right with our assistance 
programs. There is something seriously wrong when, 
in a country like India, a Soviet offer to sell a million 
tons of steel reaps nothing but praise in the Indian 
press, while the United States, whose gifts and grants 
have amounted to half a billion dollars, merits a spank- 
ing over Mr. Dulles’ indiscreet remarks about Goa. “If 
foreign aid,” states Miss Ward, “is a program for mak- 
ing friends and influencing people, it seems in India 
to be a flop.” 

And well it should be. A negative approach is bound 
to result in a negative reaction. As Miss Ward further 
remarks: 
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The Western political approach is overwhelm- 
ingly negative and defensive. In numberless de- 
bates in Congress, in speeches without end in 
Western electorates, in commentaries and articles, 
one theme emerges above all—that giving aid to 
backward areas is a painful necessity made in- 
evitable only because they must be kept out of the 
Communist camp. Nearly every program of assist- 
ance is finally rammed through the legislature with 
the techniques of Dickens’ Fat Boy—“I wants to 
make yer flesh creep.” Refuse this appropriation 
and Bongaland will slip forever under the Com- 
munist yoke. 


The legislator who has thus been dragooned into voting 
for an economic aid program is soon heard berating 
the “lack of appreciation” on the part of the recipient 
country. 

Yet, in initiating the Point IV program President 
Truman called for a bold, new concept of aid and 
shared technological progress. President Eisenhower 
has frequently spoken of pledging the free world’s re- 
sources to combat disease, want and hunger. Such 
prophetic utterances, however, are too often drowned 
out in a debate based on fear, cold-war defense and 
the Red menace. In the meantime, Miss Ward points 
out, Asia “hears about Communist brotherhood and 
Socialist solidarity every day of the week.” 

We may be getting no return on our foreign-aid pro- 
grams, at least so far as Asia is concerned. This may be 
because we are expecting one. What would happen if 
we submerged our own self-interest and fear of com- 
munism in a Christian concern for the poverty-stricken 
peoples of the world? That would be an experiment 
eminently worth trying. 
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The deportation on March 9 of Archbishop 
Makarios III may turn out to have been the worst 
blunder the British have made in their efforts to 
cope with the Cypriote nationalist movement. This 
step had all the earmarks of a frantic effort on the 
part of the Eden Government to repair the loss of 
face it suffered throughout the Middle East in the 
ousting of Lt. Gen. John Bagot Glubb from Jordan 
a week previously. The price, however, may prove 
dangerously high. 


EFFECT ON CYPRUS 


Whatever the charges leveled against the Cy- 
priote nationalist leader, packing the ecclesiastic 
off to the Seychelle Islands in the Indian Ocean is 
not going to solve the problem of violence in the 
British Crown Colony. Creating martyrs has never 
dampened the ardor of any nationalist movement. 
It may soon become only too clear that Archbishop 
Makarios was the only rebel leader with whom the 
British could reasonably deal. 
~ Moreover, Britain’s sharp clamp-down on Cy- 
priote independence leaders may set off a chain re- 
action extending far beyond the tiny island of Cy- 
prus. The action of Britain has embittered Greece, 
bound to the Cypriotes by the closest of ethnic 
ties. Though the pro-Western Government of 
Premier Constantine Karamanlis won the recent 
Greek elections, it was only by the slimmest of mar- 
gins. Greece nearly went left-wing precisely be- 
cause the dispute over Cyprus has been allowed to 
drag on with no sign of a solution on the horizon. 

The summary ousting of Archbishop Makarios, 
therefore, presents a challenge to the Karamanlis 
Government. It weakens the moderates in Greek 
politics who have been looking for a reasonable 
solution to the Cyprus dispute. It strengthens the 
emotional left. In the end it poses the threat of a 
Greece isolated from the Western alliance and 
fallen victim to the curse of that cold-war neutral- 
ism which has already bedeviled the efforts of the 
West to create an effective barrier against Soviet 
encroachment in so many vulnerable areas of the 
world. It should not be forgotten that Greece, allied 
with Turkey, is the anchor of the Nato alliance in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

This is not to say that the Cypriote argument for 
union now with Greece is necessarily valid. True, 
the island is bound to Greece by the closest of 
racial, religious and cultural ties. But whether 
enosis at this critical period of Middle East ten- 
sions makes sense is another question entirely. The 
ever present danger of Communist penetration into 
the area demands some focal point of Western in- 
fluence, if only for strategic reasons. 





——The Mediterranean Boils Over 





During the past several years Western influence 
in the Middle East has been steadily on the wane. 
The British base on Cyprus is the last remaining 
bastion of Western military strength in the area. 
Britain, therefore, has sound reasons for seeking 
to retain control of the Crown Colony. Yet, precipi- 
tate action, such as the deportation of Archbishop 
Makarios, which has inflamed both Cypriotes and 
Greeks and threatened the very existence of the 
Nato alliance in the Eastern Mediterranean, can 
only render British control more precarious. It now 
looks as though the situation will have to be 
handled on the basis of outright insurrection. 

In the meantime, the Western World is on the 
defensive in other areas of the Middle East. With 
surprising success Egyptian Premier Nasser has be- 
gun the welding of an Arab bloc which aims at 
flouting Western “imperialism,” as represented by 
the Baghdad Pact. Perhaps he hopes to bask in the 
sun of Soviet approval without committing himself 
to either side in the cold war. 

At the far Western end of the Arab world, North 
Africa has once again erupted into violence. The 
United States has been brought directly into the 
picture. The sacking on March 9 of a U. S. consulate 
and information library by Tunisian French only 
proves that it is impossible to maintain a policy of 
discreet silence on the issue of colonialism, if such is 
to be called a “policy,” without running the risk 
of getting the worst from both sides. 


THE KEY ISSUE 


Perhaps the greatest mistake the West is making 
lies in treating each of these local conflicts as 
isolated, unrelated incidents. In reality they are 
but symptoms of a single revolutionary tide en- 
gulfing the whole area of the Middle East. As 
Premier Nasser remarked in an interview soon after 
he seized power in Egypt: 


The entire Middle East is in ferment because 
the Moslem world has awakened to its back- 
wardness. The Arab world is determined to 
make up for lost time, to catch up with the 
20th century and nothing is going to stand in 
our path. We remember the Atlantic Charter 
and its promises of freedom and independence 
for all peoples. 


Political life in the Middle East has escaped from 
Western control. This is the meaning of the Cyprus 
conflict, of our inability to find a solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, of Arab opposition to any 
“divisive” influence in the Middle East such as that 
represented by the Baghdad Pact. Until that fact is 
recognized, the situation is likely to go from bad 
to worse. VINCENT S. KEARNEY 
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T HE AMERICAN who lives and works in France and 
comes home every two years on leave finds that the 
questions asked of him about France do not change 
much from one visit to the next. Will France ever have 
a stable Government? Will the Communists gain more 
influence? Will the French colonies break away? Will 
French export prices go down or at least hold the line? 
Will France continue active support of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization? Is France about finished 
as a world power? 

Of course no one, French or American, can give 
simple yes-or-no answers; if anyone tries to, he is a 
confirmed pessimist, a confirmed optimist, or doesn’t 
know France very well. The answers I usually give to 
people are probably rather unsatisfactory ones. Though 
I was once a reporter, my job for the past five years, as 
an employe of the U. S. Information Agency, has been 
to explain Americans to the French, not vice versa. But 
by living in a country and being on lawnmower-borrow- 
ing terms with many of its citizens, one very naturally 
forms opinions about what kind of people they are and 
also about how accurately they are pictured back home. 
One of my opinions is that Americans ask the wrong 
questions about the French. Another is that we do so 
because most of the information we receive about the 
French, in newspapers and magazines, is focused my- 
opically on two overlapping topics—Paris and politics. 


THE PANDEMONIUM THAT IS PARIS 


Paris has been called the brain of France, the heart 
of France, the powerhouse of France. It has also been 
called, by a noted French social scientist, the cerebral 
thrombosis of France. Paris is a city much like Wash- 
ington or New York in one respect: the difficulty one 
has in discovering the real motives and intentions of 
most prominent persons and organizations. It is a city 
rife with official statements, publicity releases, expen- 
sive confidential newsletters, deliberately leaked secrets, 
beautifully gowned Cinderellas, high-pressure salesmen 
and the effusions of people with axes to grind. 





Mr. McCarthy, a graduate of the College of the Holy 
Cross, Worcester, Mass., and now with the U. S. In- 
formation Agency in Bonn, spent long enough in France 
to raise there a family of five children. 
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Isn’t France 


John R. McCarthy 


It is a city in which people with conflicting interests 
work under very great strain and often show the strain, 
You may remember that the even-tempered Edgar 
Faure, when he was Finance Minister under Pierre 
Mendés-France, literally sent his seconds to a Parisian 
editor because of a statement in Express. The “real 
story’ on anything from developments in the corset in- 
dustry to the chances of a bill in the National Assembly 
is exceedingly difficult to write in Paris. Especially are 
the temper and tone of the French people unlikely to 
be faithfully reflected in the quicksilver surface of 
Parisian life, where wild optimism succeeds wild 
despair because of a newspaper headline or a rumor 
picked up in the Crillon bar. Yet most serious des- 
patches about France which are published in the 
United States are datelined Paris. 

Such dispatches, moreover, often feature the latest 
fall of plaster in what all the French with whom I have 
discussed the subject consider a jerry-built national 
political structure. We are forever reading about what 
is going on in the National Assembly—the constantly 
shifting power groupings, the passage or failure to pass 
of complex legislation, the ringing declarations and 
sarcastic innuendoes which mark debates. Too often 
what we read—and, incidentally, what the French read 
in their own press—has been selected for its comic or 
shock effect and is the kind of thing the New Yorker 
would classify under “Wind on Capitol Hill Depart- 
ment.” 

Even giving the National Assembly its full due as a 
body with many intelligent and devoted members, one 
cannot help agreeing with the leaders of all French 
political parties that the appropriate political structure 
for the France of today has yet to be built. According 
to some French commentators, France began searching 
for the right political formula, as for a lost diamond, at 
the death of Louis XIV and, though the sand has been 
raked over and over by successive generations, the dia- 
mond remains lost. 

Now this concentration on Paris and politics has for 
Americans effaced Marianne as a national symbol and 
has substituted a much less likable figure whom we 
may call M. Débrouilleur (“Mr. Muddlethrough” ). He 
is a kind man, but a bumbler. He drinks too much, is 
unfaithful to his wife, sells shoddy goods at high prices, 
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is too dependent on his friends and feels no civic re- 
sponsibility. If M. Débrouilleur is a false symbol, as I 
maintain, where has Marianne gone? She has gone to 
the provinces. She has gone to Marseilles and Stras- 
bourg, to Bourges and Macon, to Albi and Grenoble. 
It is there that my wife and children and I have found 
her. We have lived in Bordeaux and Lyons, and have 
traveled in all the French provinces. What kind of 
people did we find, and how much are they like us? 


PEOPLE OF THE PROVINCES 


We found, first and foremost, that the family is still 
the basic social unit. Social and even business relations 
are on a family-to-family rather than an individual-to- 
individual basis. The central social experience is still 
dinner at someone’s house. This is a copious meal which 
commonly lasts two hours, and is followed not by tele- 
vision but by more conversation. It takes time before a 
newly arrived couple is invited anywhere (twenty years 
in the case of Parisians moving to Lyons, according to 
Parisians). But once they have dined with a family 
they have made a host of acquaintances, since there 
are usually present cousins or brothers and sisters with 
collateral families. 

The good food, the sequence of fine wines, the brandy 
and liqueurs with the coffee all penetrate the reserve 
of even the most stand-offish guest and encourage a 
free flow of conversation, a conversation which is not 
allowed to be aimless. Once the body is sated, the 
spirit must be fed. There is a conscious emphasis on 
discussing books, plays, “serious” movies, .educational 
methods, voyages abroad and other topics of presum- 
ably general interest. True, the talk does sometimes find 
its way to what is called in U. S. State Department 
jargon the Nuts and Bolts Department, especially in 
rural areas or when the mothers present begin to com- 
pare their children. On the other hand, it rarely touches 
except obliquely those two mainstays of conversation 
in other parts of the world, business and politics. The 
businessman is encouraged to bring forth general truths 
about human nature which he has observed in his 
business, but not to describe how he closed his last big 
deal. 

Yet work itself is very much a family affair. In one 
family, father, mother, son and daughter operate a 
grocery store; in another, two brothers manufacture 
plumbing equipment (an item in fairly good supply in 
the provinces, by the way); in yet another, grandfather, 
father and son are all surgeons; in another, father and 
daughter are grade-school teachers. The percentage of 
wives in France who do non-agricultural work for a 
living is, I believe, the highest in the world. The work 
is hard and the hours long, except—according to the 
Marseillais—in Marseilles. 

When we hear that most French return home for 
lunch and spend two hours at it, we may readily con- 
clude that they work less than we do. The great ma- 
jority, however, are in their shops and factories and 
laboratories at eight in the morning, and quit work at 
six in the afternoon. This schedule reinforces the im- 
portance of the family. By the time a man is home from 
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work and has eaten his evening meal—a much simpler 
one than the midday meal, consisting often of soup, 
bread and cheese—it is really too late to go out. Chil- 
dren, for their part, do not come home from school 
until about five, and then usually laden down with 
homework. After the evening meal the family often re- 
mains seated at the dining table, the mother knitting, 
the father reading the evening paper and the children 
working at their books until their respective bedtimes. 

When Sunday arrives, one of the commonest sights 
in France is the family outing, either by car or by 
bicycle, with small children, in the latter case, strapped 
on behind their parents. (The family car very often is 
used only on Sundays and during the annual vacation. ) 
The mother and children have usually been to Mass, 
the husband less usually, especially in country districts. 
The family goes off to visit relatives or simply to see 
the sights, stopping for lunch at a convenient restaurant 
or eating a picnic lunch in a meadow. They wander 
about, doze a little, perhaps go swimming if the 
weather is fine, and then go home again. 


EXCESS OF CONTENTMENT 


From one point of view a serious objection can be 
raised to a mode of existence based on hard work and 
a full family life: it makes a man too content. If he has 
limited leisure to begin with, and spends almost all 
that leisure with his family, he is unlikely to be itching 
for a dacron shirt, or a second car, or a hi-fi set. His 
wife may want a washing machine and a refrigerator— 
and she is getting both these days—but her wants also 
stop measurably short of that ideal point at which con- 
sumer demand so well matches producer supply that 
an economy can be considered dynamic. 

The French national product is getting larger all the 
time, and personal income is rising, and finding a park- 
ing space in a French provincial town is becoming a 
test of one’s equanimity; but there is none of the boom 
atmosphere one finds in American suburban shopping 
centers. Supermarkets in our sense are nonexistent, and 
perhaps their lack, and the general lack of what we 
consider normal retail merchandising techniques, are as 
good an indication as any of the relative contentedness 
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of the French provincial family. The philosophy behind 
the French retail store—and this is true in Paris also—is 
that customers exist to keep the store going, not the 
store to serve the customers. As long as the French 
follow that philosophy, they are unlikely to get much 
interested in such phenomena of a dynamic economy as 
hand-warmers, canned dog food and clock radios. 

Some of our most cherished conceptions, such as the 
mass market, more goods at lower prices, constant im- 
provement of wares because of ferocious competition, 
are looked at askance by French businessmen. They 
know from personal experience that people can live 
contentedly without their products, or at any rate with 
few of them. Why then impose those products on a 
large anonymous mass? A modicum of advertising will 
bring the products to the attention of that limited group 
who are really interested and who are willing and able 
to pay a comparatively high price. The system is ob- 
viously inefficient, and the younger generation is re- 
belling against it, especially because it does not produce 
sufficient housing at reasonable prices; but it gives few 
signs of expiring quickly or quietly. 

His family, then, and his work are of primary im- 
portance to a Frenchman in the provinces. He drinks 
champagne perhaps once a year, his wife may never 
own a Parisian gown, he almost never goes to a night 
club (there probably isn’t one for fifty miles in any 
direction from his town) and he is most unlikely to 
run away with his secretary if he has one. If he had 
many more material possessions, were more civic- 
minded and more of a joiner, his life would closely re- 
semble that of the rural or small-town American. 


THE GOOD SOCIETY 


Moreover, the French provincial view of what con- 
stitutes a good man or a bad one is very similar to ours. 
My wife and I have known a mayor, a wine inspector, 
a hospital administrator, a grade-schvol teacher, a 
woman lawyer, a university president, a newspaper 
editor. These people are professionally successful, but 
they are especially noteworthy for the moral ascendancy 
they enjoy in their several communities, owing to their 
practice of the moral and intellectual virtues. If per- 
haps the French slightly favor the latter virtues and we 
the former, the difference in emphasis is not enough to 
discourage us from respecting and admiring the French 
the better we get to know them. 

Nor should we feel any the less close to the French 
because their provincial pop- 
ulation, like the correspond- 
ing American population, is 
not made up exclusively of 
saints. There are in the 
provinces frivolous people 
(symbolized by the very 
Parisian Marie-Chantal ), 
bull-headed people (like the 
Bretons, who refuse to ac- 
cept the national time sys- 
tem and run their clocks an 
hour behind the rest of the 
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country), bigoted people (like the anti-Semites who 
call M. Mendés-France a “foreigner”) and alcoholic 
people (with a consumption of up to five quarts a 
day of terrible red wine). 

Why then do we seem to feel that the French are 
becoming stranger every day instead of more familiar? 
Because we are looking at M. Débrouilleur instead of 
at Marianne. 

It is undoubtedly true, as we have been told on the 
highest authority, that of successive French Cabinet 
Ministers, that France direly needs a new electoral law, 
a massive public-housing program, new tax legislation, 
a long-term policy in North Africa, a cut in agricultural 
subsidies, a complete reform of the educational system, 
and seven dozen other things which should have been 
accomplished yesterday. In other words, the French 
have problems. So have we. 

Anyone who thinks, for instance, that the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 has ended segregation 
should spend a month in Virginia. We have let the 
Presidency of the United States become almost literally 
a man-killing job. The French a long time ago separated 
ceremonial from executive functions at the top of their 
Government. The French have known adversity and 
discouragement and parlous times more intimately and 
more often than we, and could teach us much. 

Solutions to French problems will not be found in 
Paris, though once found they must be used there. The 
French are fundamentally our kind of people and, just 
as we look to Detroit and Houston and Kansas City 
to know which way America is really going, so we 
should look more often to Chartres and Vannes and 
Roquefort to know which way France is going. 





Parisians and Provincials 


The Parisian concerns himself with politics only 
while the legislature is in session, that is, at the 
very time when he has no control over it. At the 
time when he can really act he seems uninter- 
ested. He wants to take part in legislative matters 
and the affairs of government when he has already 
delegated his sovereignty for a time to others. The 
voter in the provinces has more confidence in his 
Deputy, who is truly his representative. And on 
the day of the election he means to judge the 
candidate personally and to absolve or to con- 
demn him. That is why the revolutions always take 
place in Paris but the elections in the provinces. 
In Paris the people want to be sovereign at every 
moment. But in the country the people are sov- 
ereign at recurring intervals, as they themselves 
have agreed it should be . . . In a word, there 
are no good democrats except in the provinces 
and one of them is the little home distiller who 
is allowed to make so many quarts tax-free for 
his own use.... 

Jacques Fauvet 

Les Forces Politiques en France (Editions le 
Monde, 1951). 
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Kierkegaard: 


Melancholy Dane 
Louis K. Dupre 


Ox AN AVENUE IN COPENHAGEN a crowd of 
inquisitive people jostled one another to view the figure 
of a man who had just collapsed and was lying on the 
sidewalk. A doctor arrived, ascertained that he was still 
living, and ordered him transported to Frederick Hos- 
pital. “I have come here only to die,” said the stricken 
man to those who had brought him. The date was Octo- 
ber 2, 1855. On November 11, burned out and ex- 
hausted but serene and prayerful, this man died. He was 
Soren Kierkegaard, a name of world renown. More 
than that, he has become the present expression of 
the existential anxiety and religious restlessness of 
modern man. 

At the end of the last century, Kierkegaard’s works 
were practically unknown, even in his native Denmark. 
Their author was famous chiefly for his many peculiari- 
ties. German translations reintroduced the great Dane 
to his fellow countrymen. These translations were the 
beginning of a posthumous but brilliant glory that 
reached its zenith last summer at Copenhagen’s Kierke- 
gaard Congress. 


FATHER OF EXISTENTIALISM 


What made Kierkegaard so “modern”? First of all, 
his existentialism. Every existentialist, without excep- 
tion, must recognize in him his forebear; though Kierke- 
gaard would often enough not recognize them as his 
successors. For the modern existentialist has convenient- 
ly stripped away the religious core of Kierkegaard’s 
doctrine. Kierkegaard is the first modern philosopher to 
fight against every rationalistic conception of life, not 
because he did not think himself rational (most of his 
readers might find him too rational) but because he 
no longer believed, like Hegel, that by the evolution of 
mind, religious life must give way to a higher, i. e., 
more rational way of thinking. 

For Kierkegaard, religion was not a problem of 
thought, something to ponder over, but a question of 
life, something to do. It was something, furthermore, 
that brought life or death to one’s whole existence. 
Christendom was not something which had to exist “up 
to a certain point” and then be merged with a pile of 





Mr. Dupré, S.J., a student of theology at Louvain, Bel- 
gium, took his doctorate in philosophy at the University 
of Louvain. His article was translated from the Flemish 
by a fellow student at Louvain, Gerard Steckler, S.J., 
who is an American. 
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other things in some sort of agreement. “No,” said 
Kierkegaard, “Either/Or.” He used this latter expres- 
sion as the title of his first great work. It also typifies 
the whole man. 

Séren Kierkegaard’s attractiveness arises from the 
fact that his works reflect his life. He did not create a 
philosophy and then see if it squared somehow with 
reality. On the contrary, he began to live, and life made 
him a philosopher. For that reason no one can under- 
stand his writings without knowing his life history. 


SON OF A SINNER 


Kierkegaard’s father spent his youth as a poor shep- 
herd boy on the barren heaths of Jutland. At the age 
of 12, for no apparent reason, he was picked from among 
his brothers to help his uncle in a flourishing clothes 
shop in Copenhagen. After some years he took over 
management of the store. Business prospered. At 40 
years of age, Michael Pederson Kierkegaard, now a 
rich man, closed his place of commerce. 

Michael’s first wife (who died childless) was hardly 
in the grave when he married his housekeeper. Children 
would be born of this marriage. The first-came five 
months after the wedding, and the last when Michael 
was 56 years old. 

That last child was Séren. In a short time he lost all 
his brothers and sisters, except one, Peter. His father 
now poured out all his affection on Séren and Peter. 
Subjected to a strong religious rearing, Kierkegaard 
shuddered many times in later life when he recalled 
it. This education impressed a religious mold on his 
personality, together with a pattern of anxiety. He ven- 
erated his father as a saint. 

Then occurred the “great earthquake”: he discovered 
that his father had sinned terribly. We do not know 
what precisely he found out. At least two of his father’s 
actions could have been instrumental in this horrible 
awakening. Somehow or other, S6ren must have learned 
that Michael, as a boy, had cursed the God who had 
permitted the hunger and cold of the Jutland moors. 
Even at the age of 82, Michael had never forgotten 
this action. Perhaps Séren had also ferreted out some- 
thing about his father’s relations with his mother before 
the second marriage. In any case, this 22-year-old young 
man never shook off the consequences of this experience. 
Earnestness, but also anxiety, had entered his life. 

To dull the edge of his pain, Kierkegaard would 
write. In two years 12 books appeared. But Kierkegaard 
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who always acted mysteriously (obviously a psychic 
deviation of some sort), wanted no one to know about 
the books. During the busiest hours of the day he would 
walk up and down the main street, a man apparently 
idle. In the evening he would buy a theatre ticket. But 
scarcely had the curtain risen than he would steal out 
unnoticed to resume his writing. 


THE WRITER AND HIS DETRACTORS 


Until 1847 his most important books appeared under 
pseudonyms, and once he protested in a newspaper 
against one of them being attributed to him. He con- 
tended that he could not in any way agree with the 
ideas of the writer. So were born those remarkable writ- 
ings which touch all the regions of speculative thought: 
Either/Or, The Repetition, Fear and Trembling, The 
Concept of Fear, Philosophical Fragments, Stages in 
Life’s Way and, finally, Unscientific Postscript. 

In the meantime Kierkegaard had not disappeared 
from the public eye. In 1845 he challenged the ex- 
tremely popular Copenhagen humor sheet, the Corsair, 
in reference to a favorable criticism of his work. The 
Corsair took up the challenge and loosed on him a 
tempest of invective and low witticisms which drove 
him almost to despair. A flood of articles and carica- 
tures ridiculed his strange appearance, resulting from his 
thin legs and high, stooped shoulders. He appeared in 
public only at the risk of being gazed at and shouted 
after. Kierkegaard became a national figure of ridicule 
and remained such a figure until the beginning of this 
century. 

This suffering served to drive him in upon himself, 
and in the following years he produced his great works 
on the interior life of the Christian: Sickness unto Death 
and Training in Christianity. They represent a con- 
sciousness of Christian values unsurpassed even to the 
present. From the spirituality of these works many 
modern writers, Catholic as well as Protestants, have 
taken their inspiration. 


ATTACK ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 


Still Kierkegaard did not feel that he had found his 
proper life-work. Something much more difficult lay 
ahead of him. Over the years he had come to realize 
that instead of being a living Christianity, the Danish 
state church was a dead thing. The church had become 
a function of the state; one became a member of it 
just as one became a citizen of Denmark: by birth. 
Kierkegaard regarded Christianity as essentially a 
vocation, not something to be bestowed automatically 
upon the newly born, but a choice for adults. 

The incarnation of the 
whole Danish national 
church was Jacob Pier 
Mynster, the old Bishop of 
Zealand and his father’s 
former spiritual director. 
In a real sense it seemed as 
if Kierkegaard had trans- 
ferred to Bishop Mynster, 
and even somewhat to all 
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Christianity, his respect for, but also his unconscioys 
resentment against, his father. The bishop's death jp 
1854 became the occasion for the bursting forth of mu, 
that Kierkegaard had long held in check (see “Kierke. 
gaard: a Christian Protest” Am. 1/8/54, p. 381). 

His attack against the dead bishop and all Danis) 
Christianity was terrible in its dimensions. The blows 
were administered with such timing and force that jt 
was earnestly doubted whether the Established Chure, 
could survive them. In the beginning, newspaper arti. 
cles served his purpose, but later Kierkegaard founded 
a paper of his own that appeared at irregular interval 

Kierkegaard himself was the first to succumb to the 
attack. But as he lay dying in Frederick Hospital, he 
could consider his task finished: he had purified Chris. 
tendom. At his life’s end he stood in many ways very 
close to the Catholic Church precisely because of his 
critique of Protestantism. 


ANALYSIS OF PROTESTANTISM 


In his opinion, the task of original Protestantism was 
to correct the abuses of the 16th-century Catholic 
Church. However, it failed to do this; instead, it separ. 
ated itself entirely from the Mother Church, and erected 
itself as a complete and normative religion. By so doing 
it was no longer a protest. The separation itself became 
the criterion of Christianity. Because it is easier to in- 
dulge in destructive criticism than to do one’s Christian 
duties, Protestantism thus opened the door to the world, 
whereas it had precisely been intended to purify 
Christendom of all compromise with that world, i. e, 
of complete reliance upon our own goodness and the 
merits of our own works. 

His criticism of Protestantism, however, does not 
mean a rejection of the Protestant principle. On the con- 
trary, it is actually in virtue of that principle, mor 
purely applied, that Kierkegaard introduces the pring: 
ple of “works” of belief. There is certainly no place for 
the Catholic concept of a Church in his absolute indi- 
vidualism. On the three important questions of author- 
ity, priesthood and the function of the Church, Kierke- 
gaard, despite his reservations and protests, does not 
seem to have moved away from Protestantism. 

Yet, even from the Catholic viewpoint, his work is 
extremely important. He posed anew the problem ofa 
Protestant Church and, indeed, in the light of the 
Protestant principle itself. Many people have, because 
of that, drawn the logical conclusions and have left 
Protestantism, some to become Catholics (such a 
Kierkegaard’s contemporary, H. P. Kofoed-Hansen, and 
the German philosopher Theodore Haecker) and some 
to withdraw entirely from any ecclesiastical form of 
Christian belief (such as Christopher Schrempf). 

Kierkegaard’s works are interesting above all for 
their deepening of the most essential Christian values 
A common consciousness of these values cannot but 
help Catholics as well as Protestants by bringing them 
closer to each other in the same living faith in Jesus 
Christ. Kierkegaard’s works, a logically thought-through 
Protestantism, can mean a milestone on the path toward 


unity. 
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Tue CEREMONIES of the Easter Vigil are so im- 
pressive and picturesque that they move deeply even 
those who merely witness them. However, the Church 
invites us not only to witness but actually to take part 
in the Holy Week ceremonies. She also expects us, as 
] said previously, to make a certain amount of effort 
and grasp at least a few points in order to learn some- 
thing of the wealth of ideas contained in these acts and 
the words that accompany them. 

We will understand them more easily if we recall that 
the Easter Vigil service has three main parts: the cere- 
monies of the Lumen Christi, the baptismal ceremonies, 
and the first Mass of the Resurrection of Our Saviour. 


LUMEN CHRISTI 


The first part is a great symbolical ceremony of light 
and darkness in preparation for the glory of Easter. It 
is a shortened: form of the all-night candle- or lamp- 
lighted vigil which the early Christians obsérved before 
greeting the risen Saviour at dawn. They passed the 
time with chants and Scripture readings, private pray- 
ers, and collective prayers led by the priest. 

The first action of the Vigil is the striking of the new 
fire. This reminds the congregation, who are assembled 
at or near the door of the church, of the darkness in 
which Christ’s sacred Body has been lying in the tomb 
ever since it was removed from the Cross on Good 
Friday afternoon. 

After the lighting of the new fire and the blessing of 
the paschal candle, in which bits of incense are inserted, 
the Lumen Christi procession begins: thurifer, subdea- 
con with the cross, deacon with the paschal candle, 
celebrant, acolytes, servers and clergy, and finally the 
people. The procession halts three times: just inside the 
church, in the middle of the church and before the 
high altar. At each stop the deacon chants Lumen 
Christi, “The Light of Christ,” at which all the others 
genuflect toward the candle and reply Deo gratias, 
“Thanks be to God.” Candles are lighted successively 
at the different stops. The large candle is placed on a 
stand in the middle of the sanctuary. This is followed 
by the singing of the Exsultet by the deacon. 





This article concludes Fr. LaFarge’s series of three on 
the new Holy Week Liturgy. They are now available 
as a booklet from the America Press (70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., 15¢). 
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é ‘The Easter Vigil 


John LaFarge 


The ceremony pays special honor to the light that 
Jesus brought into the world by His coming, and to 
Himself as Light of the World. We glory in the light of 
the truth that He revealed from the Father and which 
the Holy Spirit transmits to us through His enlighten- 
ing operation in all ages and places. We honor the light 
shed upon our dark world by His holy and spotless life 
during His years on earth. We honor the light of His 
grace poured into our souls at baptism and preparing us 
to share in the supreme light, the light of His glory, 
the triumph of His Resurrection. 

In her Vigil ceremonies the Church develops this 
light-theme with a wealth of poetic imagination. We 
exalt this light in the blessing of the Easter Candle 
and in the solemn chant that follows it. 

The wonder of this light is heightened by its being 
revealed in the darkness of night. So the Church re- 
minds us that this is a special night, the night of the 
new Pasch. In the old Jewish ceremony for the observ- 
ance of the Passover the child asks his father to explain 
the meaning of this night. The father replies by telling 
the children that this is the night in which the people 
of Israel fled from the Egyptians. In the New Testa- 
ment, if the child asks his parents the meaning of this 
night, they tell him this is the night of the new Passover 
in which God freed all mankind from the twofold bond- 
age of sin and death. It is the night of liberation: man 
is liberated through Christ’s Resurrection, which has 
occurred already in time and eternity and whose effects 
are ever with us. Through the new heavenly life of 
grace, which we receive in baptism, we share in the 
fruit of that Resurrection. 

Hence, at the outset of the Vigil the deacon sings the 
solemn praeconium or heralding, which begins with the 
word Exsultet and is often so called. The melodic 
phrases of this great hymn linger in the mind long after 
it has been chanted. It sums up in magnificent language 
the various senses in which we speak of this as the 
“great night”: 


This is the paschal feast wherein is slain the true 
Lamb whose blood hallows the door-posts of the 
faithful. 

This is the night on which Thou didst first cause 
our forefathers, the sons of Israel, in their passage 
out of Egypt, to pass dry-shod over the Red Sea. 

This is the night which 4 away the black- 
ness of sin by the light of the fiery pillar. 
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This is the night which at this hour throughout 
the world restores grace, and yokes to holiness those 
who believe in Christ, detaching them from world- 
ly vice and all the murk of sin. 

On this night Christ burst the bonds of death 
and rose victorious from the grave... 

By this night’s holiness crime is banished and 
sin washed away; innocence is restored to the fallen 
and gladness to the sorrowful. It drives forth hate, 
brings peace and humbles tyranny. 

In thanksgiving for this night, then, Holy Father, 
receive the evening sacrifice of this fire. 


THE BAPTISMAL FONT 


The second part of the Easter Vigil ceremony is 
devoted to baptism. We renew, as it were, our own 
baptism. We gain a new concept of its wonderful 
significance. Our will is strengthened to lead the life 
required by the promises our sponsors made for us if 
we were baptized as infants. It begins with the chant- 
ing of four Scripture lessons taken from the Old Testa- 
ment. These recall the backround in God’s providence 
of those events in Israel’s history which foretold and 
prepared for the work of the redemption. 

Then two chanters intone the first part of the litanies, 
which are now no longer duplicated as they used to be. 
The congregation is invited to join in the answers, and 
certainly the very few simple Latin words should cause 
no difficulty. 

The baptismal water is then blessed, with poetic 
allusions to the many mysteries of the sacrament. Says 
the Church: 

Be this the font of life, a water of new birth, a 
purifying stream, so that all who are to be washed 

in ths path of salvation may, by the working of the 

Holy Spirit within them, obtain the grace of per- 

fect cleansing. 

The Holy Spirit is invoked by word and by the sym- 
bol of breathing on the water. The accompanying pray- 
er asks that His regenerative power may cleanse us 
from all ancestral defilement, “so that every man who 
enters into this sacrament of regeneration may be born 
again into a new childhood of true innocence.” 

The blessing of the baptismal water is followed by 
the renewal of the baptismal promises by the congrega- 
tion, who hold their candles, 
still lighted, as they utter the 
responses. The celebrant reads 
a short instruction, and then 
the people answer in the same 
words as the sponsors at an 
ordinary baptism, except that 
they are in the plural: “We do 
renounce him [the evil spirit]; 
We do renounce them [his 
pomps and works].” At this 
moment we declare once and 
forever our choice of Jesus 
Christ as opposed to Satan 
and all that he does and 
stands for. This ceremony is 
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PRINCIPAL CHANGES 


. The hours for services will be as follows: 

On Holy Thursday between 5 p. m. and 8 p. m, 
On Good Friday about 3 p. m.; for good reasons 
later, up to 6 p. m. 

On Holy Saturday, after twilight, preferably 
later, so that Mass may begin about midnight, 
. All the faithful may now receive Holy Com. 
munion on Good Friday. 

3. The Lenten fast and abstinence now continue 
all day on Holy Saturday. 


= 


bo 














followed finally by the conclusion of the litany, the 
Kyrie and the Solemn Vigil Mass. 


THE VIGIL MASS 


How deep with meaning and hope is now the Col. 
lect of the Mass, sung as it is shortly before or after 
the midnight hour: 


O God, who dost irradiate this sacred night with 
the glory of our Lord’s Resurrection, preserve in 
the new children of this family the spirit of sonship 
Thou hast given them, so that they may be renewed 
in body and soul and may render Thee pure 
service. . . 


Saint Paul, in the Epistle, bids us to be “heavenly. 
minded, not earthly-minded,” now that we are dead to 
our own sinful lives and “hidden away” with the risen 
Christ. The Gospel tells how the Holy Women visited 
the empty sepulcher, and went out to tell the world the 
glad tidings. 

The Easter Communion brings the Body and Blood 
of the Saviour to “cleave to every fiber of my being.” 

The Mass concludes with a notable change from the 
former order. We shall miss the Magnificat at the end 
of the Holy Saturday Mass. Our Lady’s Canticle of 
gratitude and triumph is always sung or recited just 
before the end of the Church’s Vesper service. It is 
preceded and followed by an antiphon. In the former 
Holy Saturday order the Mass—celebrated in the mom- 
ing—concluded with a very short Vesper service, antici- 
pating the evening hour. 

In the new order, the Easter Vigil Mass concludes, 
not with Vespers, but with the Church’s “dawn” service 
of Lauds, again in the same greatly abbreviated form. 
The one short psalm is now Psalm 150 (last in the Book 
of Psalms), instead of Psalm 116. The Canticle of 
Zachary (the Benedictus, “Blessed be the Lord God ot 
Israel,” Luke 1:68-79) is sung instead of the Magnificat. 

The Vigil Mass therefore anticipates the Church’ 
dawn service, instead of anticipating the evening ser 
vice as before. It takes us, in order of time, right up to 
the Day of Resurrection, Easter Sunday, again with a 
hymn of praise. We make a final plea that the spirit 0 
love pour into us and make us all one in heart, through 
Him who reigns in the glory which He has prepared 
for all who have believed in and borne the cross. 
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“Ye gods, what in the world is that supposed to be?” 
“Qo-ooh, isn’t it ugly?” “Mama—let’s get out of here.” 

Would it be unfair to entitle those snatches of 
museum-talk “Average American’s Three-Phase Reaction 
to Modern Art”? Let’s face it, it is a mystery for most of 
us. How can those assemblages of grotesque shapes be 
called beautifulP Would anyone claim for them the 
claritas St. Thomas demands in the beautiful? El Greco, 
Vermeer, Rembrandt we can understand (oh, indeed? ) 
but why do these fellows have to be so obscure? 

Eric Larsen’s article “Modern Art: How to Judge It” 
(Am., 1/14) gave us a general base to work from, in 
St. Thomas’ theory of beauty. But can those general re- 
marks be brought to closer grips with the problems of 
today’s museumgoer? It seems at least worth a try. But 
it means sharpening our notion of beauty, first of all; 
then seeing how the artist “translates” beauty into the 
language of his medium, and what the syntax of that 
language is. Finally, it means asking ourselves honestly, 
have we really understood Vermeer after all, or Rem- 
brandt or the rest? 

Just to set your prejudices on edge, it seems the 
modern artist can teach us a lot about his predecessors, 
too. 


BEAUTY, SEMANTIC STRUMPET 


Talk about art and you talk about beauty: that’s the 
way it is. But it is unfortunate. That unhappy word 
“beauty” has been clouded with so much confusion, 
is actually so much more misleading than helpful, that 
it seems time to sideline it for a while. To most people, 
it carries connotations much closer to “pretty,” to 
“charming” and such semantic camp-followers. 

We have lost the realization that beauty is being: 
being laid bare to our searching souls, not tinseled up 
for our roving eye by some Max Factor of the cosmos 
whom we call an artist. Beauty is being, the radiance 
of its mystery, the hidden “inscape” that will “leap out 
like flaming from shook foil,” if only we sensitize our- 





Mr. O'Connell, S.J., is now pursuing his theological 
studies in Belgium and is co-author of Introduction to 
Metaphysics (Sheed and Ward). 
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Modern Art 
Isn’t All Crazy 


Robert J. O'Connell 


selves to perceive it through the half-concealing, half- 
revealing shell of sense-appearances. Its root is in- 
telligible form, that elusive stamp of God’s transcendent 
creativity in every being: pulchrum splendor formae. 
St. Thomas didn’t mean us to leave out those trans- 
cendental resonances in reading his definition of beauty 
as “what pleases the beholder.” 

When the artist favors us with this none-too-easy per- 
ception of “being-linked-with-transcendence” (now bat- 
ting for “beauty” ), he has produced a work of art. Never 
easy, his task can sometimes become even more difficult 
than formerly. For the men of some ages the mask of 
appearances becomes more opaque than for their an- 
cestors; the voltage of reality has to travel by circuits 
that seem unfamiliar; and the obscurity inherent in any 
work of art becomes momentarily more obscure. 


ART AND COMMUNICATION: TWO EXTREMES 


But how obscure can art become and still remain 
art? Isn't it the function of art to communicate? 

Not at all, say the Esoterics. Art is creative expression 
without any concern for communication, morality or 
anything beyond itself. It is a world apart, a hermit as 
regards man’s other intellectual activities, whose only 
concern is that moment out of time when we “burn with 
a hard, gem-like flame.” 

To see the nugget of truth in Esotericism, set it for 
a moment against the mensonge, the lie, as André Mal- 
raux calls it, of Neo-Classicist Academicism, to which 
it has been reacting for a century. To the Neo-Classicist, 
art was sister to philosophy, hence must communicate 
with the same clarity as language, and serve essentially 
the same ends. On such a base, utilitarianism, the death 
of art, was not long in building, and so we find the 
Academic painters of the 19th century representing 
with a geometrician’s clarity pleasing or edifying scenes 
from mythology, history or religion. Is it surprising that 
not long after, we find the Impressionists leading the 
revolt that eventually gave us modern art, Abstrac- 
tionism and the temptation of Esotericism? 

Finding a middle ground between these two ex- 
tremes is really the work of this entire article. But it 
may help if we state provisionally the truth in both 
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positions. The work cf art, a concrete marriage of the 
world about us with the world on the “other side”— 
transcendence—must be a half-way house that neither of 
these positions suitably describes. A creation as gratui- 
tous as the spontaneous play of a child, its intention 
will be self-expression simply. But, as with the child, 
if its expression is sincere and unauthentic, it will 
naturally be communicative: not only of the artist's self, 
but of the world as he sees it. This communication, how- 
ever, will be in the special language of his chosen 
medium, hence only analogous to the conceptual kind 
of communication we find in philosophy and language 
in its ordinary uses. It is irreducible to that kind of 
communication, untranslatable into it. In short, it is of 
a different order entirely. (One could profitably apply 
and meditate here T. S. Eliot’s reminder that poetry 
can communicate before it is understood. ) 


MEDIUM, LANGUAGE OF ART 


Learning to read the language of any art medium 
must begin with a careful look at its influence in the 
creative process. If once we yield to the temptation of 
oversimplifying this process we are lost. And for us 
non-artists, it is a temptation. Consider the example of 
poetry. To our way of thinking, the poet first has an 
“idea” for a poem, somewhat like the fully constituted 
model before the sculptor or the painter. This idea he 
then goes about incorporating in the medium of words, 
until he is satisfied that it has been correctly expressed 
—and for us, nine times out of ten, expressed means 
“represented.” Idea, fully formed, like the model, acts 
as an unchanging point of comparison, the exemplary 
cause preceding the work in evolution. But as Jacques 
Maritain expresses it, this is rhetorical elaboration, not’ 
artistic creation. 

Paradoxically, it is more true to say that the execution 
of any work of art “precedes” its conception. In fact, in 
all processes of generation, form and matter are mutual- 
lv causative, each causally preceding the other in its 
own order. But the pervasive influence of the artist’s 
medium gives this mutual causality a special turn in his 
work of creation. The two “steps,” conception and 
execution, go hand in hand; but the initial conception 
is vague and undetermined, precisely because it is con- 
ception in terms of the medium he is going to use. It 
assumes clarity and definition in his own spirit only as 
he succeeds in determining it successfully, stage by 
stage, through his work in that medium. It is fully ac- 
cessible to him only when the work of art stands fully 
before his gaze. And in all this process, the product of 
execution in its various phases is more determining 
than determined, formal rather than material cause of 
the work of art. 

Thus the poet can truly be said to “see” in terms of 
words, the painter in terms of paints, the artist of any 
kind in terms of the medium of his art. His medium is 
not alone the form of his work, it is the form of his very 
artistic vision. If we want to share that vision, we have 
to accept that medium as the form of our vision too. 

This was the insight, vaguely entertained, that 
prompted the first Impressionists to rebel against the 
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representations of the Academicians in the 186); 
“Painting,” they said in effect, “is not photography, ng 
representation. The painter's vision must be impreg 
nated with his medium, develop in function of thy 
medium and its peculiarities—in other words, be jp. 
stinct with form.” 


THE FORMAL WORLD OF MODERN ART 


Not the objects, subjects, moral or story portrayed 
but the form makes it a work of art; just as in tha 
rarefied air in which logic moves it is not the truth of 
the premises or the conclusion, but the form, that make; 
a syllogism a syllogism. And for one who refuses tp 
see the formal character of a syllogism, who persists ip 
judging its excellence in terms of the truth of the 
premises or the conclusion, the best thing one can do 
is frame syllogisms in some artificial language wher 
the meaning of the words will no longer distract from 
the formal qualities. 

So for an eye that cannot see that the native air of 
painting is the world of meaningful form, the means of 
sharpening its vision is slowly to clear the canvas of 
the objects and subjects, the morals and anecdotes that 
have been monopolizing attention. And in both cases, 
what starts as a remedy winds up with the discovery 
of an autonomous world, whether of logic or painting, 

In painting, this autonomy is voiced in the artists 
claim that form can, of itself, be significant. Being, he 
insists, can be expressed purely in terms of design, color 
and paint quality. The orchestration of line and plane 
and volume, the power of color we acknowledge in 
such expressions as “blue mood” and “brown study,” 
the plastic qualities of a painted surface—texture, thick- 
ness, brush and palette-knife effects—all these have a 
unique way of meaning, convey a charge of communica 
tion all their own. 


CENTURY OF EXPERIMENT 


Such, briefly stated, is the story of the last century 
in painting: the sustained testing of the properties of 
the medium, tending gradually to clean the canvas of 
familiar “content” of a non-artistic sort, to let pure 
form speak for itself, in no other language than the 
accents of art. Already by the time the impulse had 
reached its great watershed, Cézanne, the objects of 
our experience had been reduced to “cones, cubes and 
cylinders,” an unmistakably painted world, all held in 
a harmonious tension of masses, volumes and weights. 
(This was Cézanne’s professed way of expressing the 
work of God in the nature that lies about us.) The 
later deformations of the Expressionists, the solid 
geometry of the Cubists, the culmination of the move- 
ment in the plane geometry of the Abstractionists, are 
all exploitations of some insight of Cézanne’s revolu- 
tionary theory of design. 

The finger-painting of Van Gogh, on the other hand, 
the color-madness of the Fauves, the increasing use of 
heavy impasto, are all in line with Cézanne’s determina- 
tion to construct a painted world. Even the stream-and- 
puddle applications of Pollock, with occasional admix- 
tures of dirt, ashes and ground glass, find their place 
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here, and not merely as “items of technique.” For de- 
ign and paint-technique are both elements of form, 
integral to the artist's use of his medium as the lens of 
his creative vision. Break that organic unity and the 
painter is reduced to a craftsman. 


BACK TO THE OLD MASTERS 


But if form is what we must look for in a genuine 
painting, do El Greco, Vermeer, Rembrandt—all the 
Qld Masters who painted the everyday scene—ipso 
facto become second-raters? 

On the contrary. Modern art has done nothing else 
than isolate the very trans-formation by which the 
Masters made their paintings soar far beyond the limits 
of “representation.” Only this transmuting power of 
form enabled El Greco, for example, to create a world 
that surges hungrily toward the Absolute, Rembrandt 
a world where the mysterious light of human signifi- 
cance wells hesitantly out of surrounding dark, Vermeer 
a world suffused in that serene radiance of a moment 
“sutside of time.” In fact, it is positively misleading to 
call the subject matter of their painting by the name 
of “content.” These things were rather points of de- 
parture for a wider-ranging vision, and inversely, in 


the finished painting, points of convergence for the 
wealth of meaning grasped in that vision. Vermeer saw 
a whole universe in a woman weighing gold; if we see 
only the women, we miss the vision of Vermeer. 

And once we catch his vision, we can catch the vision 
of the modern artist also; they are speaking essentially 
the same language, only the latter is being more naked- 
ly blunt about it. He has not “put” the obscurity into 
the language of his medium any more than he has “put” 
the obscurity into the mysterious recesses of being that 
he is trying to utter. Form, whether hidden in being, 
or translated into art, has always had relatively few 
admirers. 

How the medium of any art, used autonomously, 
packs the power to communicate that hidden radiance 
of being, is a profoundly mysterious question. But to 
those who do not refuse to see, the fact seems uncon- 
testable. How many of our modern artists have found 
the touchstone of that obscure alchemy, have fused the 
powers of their medium in the heat of genuine artistic 
inspiration, and produced great works of art, the judg- 
ment of future ages will tell. Let’s hope their smiles 
wont be too ironical when they look back on all the 
furor the boldness of this experiment excited in our day. 
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Sinning or Sinned Against 


handling of crime is a civic and per- 
sonal responsibility. In a certain sense 
each person has a responsibility to save 
our American women from a degrada- 
tion that is neither their due, nor con- 
sonant with the exalted role God has 
given them. 

Girls on Parole points up this chal- 
lenge in convincing fashion. No ques- 





GIRLS ON PAROLE 


By Katherine Sullivan. Houghton Mifflin. | 


2438p. $3 


The limits of parole in the matter of 
crime, as told from the point of view 
of a member of a parole board, de- 
sribes in a few words the scope of 
this book. 

About 95 per cent of persons sen- 
tenced to prison (says J. Edgar Hoov- 
er) return to the community socner 
or later. Miss Sullivan limits her per- 
spective to the “question-mark area,” 
called parole, lying between imprison- 
ment and freedom, where women of- 
fenders try to recast their role in so- 
ciety. 

In her ten years’ service on the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Parole, over 
3,500 parolees passed before her. She 
seems to have grasped firmly the dy- 
tamic forces involved in moral rehabili- 
tation, Beneath her capable writing one 
discerns an alert loyal servant of the 
Commonwealth and a woman filled with 
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warm human sympathy for the girl in 
quest of a new start in life. 

Under fictitious names Miss Sullivan 
tells 20 chapters’ worth of case his- 
tories. Not one is dull, and there is 
little repetition. Moreover, in telling 
“all,” the author is so tactful that her 
revelations can hardly offend anyone, 
though she writes about the unwed 
mother, the “doll racket,” con-women, 
teen-age criminals, lifers, etc. 

Educators, public officials, clergymen, 
and other civic leaders might do well 





to consider her appeal for greater co- 
operation between their agencies and 
the members of parole boards. For the 


tion about it, we need much more 
community action to create a moral 
climate for prevention of crime, as the 
author emphasizes. But then it would 
be a_ horrifying mistake to prepare 
elaborate externals and forget the es- 
sential role of the grace of God in re- 
form. Cyrm O. SCHOMMER 


WORK OF DARKNESS 
By Jack Karney. Putnam. 279p. $3.50 


JOURNEY INTO A FOG 


By Margaret Berger-Hammerschlag. Sheed 
& Ward. 254 p. $3.50 


The first book, a fast-moving story of 
juvenile delinquency at its worst, is 
by an author who is not a theorist but 
a practical man. As a youth he was 
exposed to the hazing and dangers of 
juvenile gangs, poverty and an under- 
privileged neighborhood. He writes with 
a practical understanding of his char- 
acters’ reasoning. They talk the lang- 
uage of the streets, and live and act 
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“Hip, hip, hooray” 


cheers ‘America’ for 


EDWIN 
O'CONNOR'S 


Atlantic Prize Novel 


™ LAST 
HURRAH 


BEST SELLER 
EVERYWHERE 


See what they're saying: 


“Probably the funniest book 
in a decade. The first success- 
ful Irish-American novel.”— 
JOHN V. KELLEHER, WN. Y. 
Times Book Review. 


“The best political romance 
of our generation, probably 
of any generation.”—P. AL- 
BERT DUHAMEL, The Pilot. 
“Wise, wonderful. 
Frank Skeffington is a per- 
manent creation.” — KARL 
SCHREIFTGIESSER, NV. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune Book Review. 


witty, 


“THE LAST HURRAH es- 
tablishes Edwin O’Connor as 
one of our most gifted inter- 
preters of American life.” 
— MILTON CRANE, Chicago 
Tribune. 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


10th Big Printing 


At all bookstores $4.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
— LITTLE, BROWN 
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with all the vibrancy of rudderless boy 
and girl teen-agers. 

The story is set in the lower East 
Side of Manhattan. It is a slum area 
with a cosmopolitan population of many 
creeds, colors and ethnic backgrounds. 
Lenny, the son of Orthodox Jewish par- 
ents, points up the conflicts between 
a religious, disciplinarian father and a 
misunderstood son. Inherently a good 


' man but hard-fisted in his methods, 

| Lenny’s father drives his son into the 

| juvenile gang and to his ultimate death 
by gangland bullets. 


Joe Kusack, the son of Polish immi- 
grant parents, is an emotionally dis- 
turbed boy whose problem is never 
recognized or treated until he ends up 
dead in an alley. Juan Rivera, perhaps 


| the most pathetic of the story’s charac- 


ters, is a symbol of one of the American 
society’s greatest failures. An immigrant 
Puerto Rican living in overpopulated, 


| undernourished squalor in the slum 


| neighborhood, Juan is driven to the 


gang for recognition. 

The intertwining of juvenile delin- 
quency and adult delinquency under- 
lines a sordid fact of present-day so- 
ciety: behind all juvenile delinquency 
lies adult indifference. Jack Karney’s 
book may be a brutal picture of the 
gangs activities but it is a factual pic- 
ture of one of our greatest problems, 
a problem to which we must give im- 


mediate attention: 


The setting of Journey into a Fog is 
a slum area in London. The chief char- 


' acter is an art teacher who is trying 
| to establish an art appreciation course 
| in a teen-age club. In her first class 


she is confronted with pupils completely 


| vulgar and profane, who defy authority 


by constant rude interruptions and 


| » eee 
| general chaos. Notwithstanding this in- 
| auspicious start, the teacher sees be- 


neath the smoldering surface of her 
pupils’ defiance unlimited potentialities 
for good. 

Through her art classes Margaret 
manages to open up horizons for her 


| pupils. They learn of the beauty of life, 





despite the dulling, restricted neighbor- 
hood in which their whole lives have 
been spent. There are pupils like 
Daphne, a 15-year old girl whose father 
is under care at a mental hospital and 
whose mother is a hopeless cripple; 
like Ray, left motherless at the age of 
two, the son of an alcoholic father; 
and like Audrey, the extrovert, amen- 
able to no authority in the beginning, 
but finding herself a niche in the class 
under Margaret’s ministrations. 
Another leading character is Jimmy, 


the club leader. Jimmy exercises g 
strange fascination over the boys of 
the club which at times reaches the 
fanatic. The teacher never quite under. 
stands the “why” of Jimmy until, a 
the school year ends, the boy is brought 
up by the club authorities on charges 
of corrupting the morals of, and per. 
verting, dozens of boys of the club, 

Margaret Berger-Hammerschlag jg 
the daughter of a Vienna doctor who 
spent all his professional years working 
with and for the poor of Vienna. From 
her father and her first art teacher she 
draws the strength of character so y. 
gently needed in coping with the many 
complexities of her pupils. The swiftly 
moving undercurrents of their fight to 
survive, the real-life drama _ enacted 





before the teacher’s eyes and her grasp 
of the reasoning behind the actions of 
these misguided youths all make for 
a story well worth the telling and even 
more worth the reading for any citizen 
of any country. From the reading we 
may be better able to help in the 
struggle in the lives of so many of our 
youths. Joun A. Gavin 


RUN 
By Margaret Shedd. Doubleday. 252p. 
$3.50 


Much has been written about crimes 
by children, but Run is a powerful in- 
dictment of those who commit crimes 
against children. 

The brutal murder of an_ infant is 
alleged to have been committed by 
the child’s 15-year-old brother Vincent. 
The horrified Vincent, who has dis- 
covered the dead child, runs away. 

The public hunt Vincent. Hysteria 
and fear mount. A crescendo is reached 
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of, and pe. | Run is a savage and yet pitiful tale. 

f the club, | It proves the psychologist’s claim that Co-responsibility in Industry 

verschlag i | “the disturbed child reacts normally to ' 
8 3 1 problews.” By Rev. Jeremiah Newman—One of the most important problems in 

doctor who | abnormal | ; contemporary industrial society is the improvement of human relations 


ars working 
ienna. From 
teacher she 


MARGARET SCOTT LIENERT 


between labor and management. Professor Newman presents a full and 
unbiased account of the more important experiments in this field, and 
outlines a moderate system which might be adopted universally. $4.00 
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th the many promis eeny Three Greatest Prayers 
The swiftly | LIFE WITH MY MARY By St. Thomas Aquinas, translated by Laurence Shapcote, O.P.— 
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By Joseph Breig. Bruce. 202p. $3 


Traditionally, twenty-five years of mar- 
riage call for some special form of com- 
memoration. What more suitable than 
a book, especially when the husband 
and father is Joseph Breig? 

The result is a testimony to Christian 
family life that is shot through with the 
richness of faith and the awareness of 
the beautiful meaning of Christian mar- 
riage. No romantic rhapsody, in the 
Hollywood sense, is to be found in these 
pages. But there is the love of two very 
fine people whose growing maturity 
brought fuller realization of the mean- 
ing of the sublime vocation they had 
chosen. 

Like most young people, they started 
their married life with dreams for the 
future and their present love for one 
another. The early years were as un- 








Conferences on the Our Father, Hail Mary, and the Apostles’ Creed, 
preached by St. Thomas during the last year of his life. Here are the 
mature and profound reflections of one of the greatest minds in the 
history of Christianity on subjects familiar and precious to all. $2.50 


In Silence Before God 
An Examination of Conscience 


By M. M. Philipon, O.P., translated by A. M. Crofts, O.P.—A careful 
treatment of the necessity, nature, plan, and advantages of one of the 
fundamental ascetical practices: the examination of conscience. Pere 
Philipon, concerned with practical and efficient methods, deals with 
the problem of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual exercises of the 


examination. 


$ .30 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 
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Whether it is the love-smitten swain 
who blithefully walks home leaving the 
family car in front of Mary’s house or 
the devoted father who is careful not 
to let the children sense his concern 
about their mother’s illness, there is 
never a sense of artificiality in the tell- 
ing of the incident. 

In the same way faith and prayer 
are a part of the story. Turning to God 
and his saints in time of trouble or of 
joy is, in the Breig family, as normal as 
eating. To them the supernatural is real 
and full of meaning. Here is great love 
and great faith, the ideals of Christian 
marriage and Christian family life pre- 
sented with the forcefulness that only 
striking example can produce. It is 
fitting that the story end with a be- 
ginning, the marriage of the eldest 
daughter and birth of Mary Jo, the first 





grandchild. VINCENT DE P. LEE 











THE BOYS AND THEIR MOTHER 
By Keith W. Jennison. Viking. 127p. $2.75 


There are three thoroughly subjective 
reasons for recommending this book. 
It provoked private little outbursts of 
laughter, Short snatches of it were 
quoted at family members busy about 
their own reading. The interruptees lost 
no time in reading the book for them- 
selves. Lest we seem to be completely 
uncritical, we would add that the book 
is much too short, a rare complaint 
nowadays. 

This is the story of a marriage, not 
to be confused with books on marriage 
which can range from the unreal 
through the overpowering to the posi- 
tively terrifying. 

When Emily Jennison remarked that 
she and her husband saw one another 
only through their two sons, “sort of 
like a triangle without any hypotenuse,” 
he replied with assurance that she was 
wrong—they knew one another like a 
book. With a feminine genius for posing 
the end-of-the-road question, she asked, 
“what book?” Keith Jennison had to 
write the book—and this is it. 

The Jennison family is ordinary to 
the point of being agreeably familiar— 
in contrast to the heroic, inspirational 
families who cope with the retarded, 
the handicapped, and the irrepressibly 
comical or adventuresome families who 
cross the Atlantic in a dinghy or make 
themselves comfortable in Outer Mon- 
golia. 

The Jennisons have a mortgage; they 
seem not to be too successful in wooing 
their sons away from the soap operas 
and comics into the realm of the good, 


the true and the beautiful; they exper. 
ence days when no one at all should 
have bothered to get out of bed. Chrig 
and Nick want all the fun of a dog ang 





none of the work; Emily and Keith have 
to concede that the raucous sounds 
emerging from their sons’ party are the 
very records they had once played with 
the volume turned way up. 

On the other hand, the parents see 
the signs of growth and solidarity. And 
on Easter, when the boys seem s0 
solemn and remote as they serve as 
crucifer and altar boy in the church 
service, Emily and Keith look forward 
a bit, hoping that the hypotenuse will 
be able to get along without the ti- 
angle. 

A grand book—one hopes for a sequel, 

Mary Stack McNirr 


Candidate and Jurist 


WHAT I THINK 
By Adlai E. Stevenson. Harper. 240p. $3 


Since November, 1952, Adlai Steven- 
son has played the unenviable role of 
“titular head” of the opposition party. 
With no funds and no office in virtue 
of which to lead the party, he has 
spent the time observing, writing and 
speaking. This book, a collection ot his 
speeches and articles during this period, 
is designed to present his political 
philosophy. It is a handy and welcome 
piece of campaign material that ex- 
plains his position on the major po- 
litical controversies. 

Spokesman for the opposition party 
is not the most congenial role ror Mr. 
Stevenson. He is not by nature carping 
or merely negative in his criticism. He 
has strong and positive views on the 
Government’s function and he is at 
his best in sketching these views. Thus, 
while the theme of almost all these 
chapters is criticism of the Republican 
Administration, the reader gets a valu- 
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WE THE JUDGES At your local bookstore or from 
By Justice William O. Douglas. Doubleday. BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
240p. $3 canes 6-8 Barclay Street New York8,N.Y. Telephone: ALgonquin 4-3053 
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dence is having an enormous impact on 
the developing legal philosophy of a 
nation whose future is of such over- 
whelming importance for all humanity. 

The heavy reliance of India’s jurists 
on Anglo-American legal thought is 
another reason to purify our export of 
the recent gloss of juridical positivism 
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law more consistent with Christianity 
than any other system in the world. In 
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ticles by Jesuit lawyers Francis E. Lu- 
cey and John C. Ford, Justice Douglas 
states: 


Weapons of modern war have 
helped expose the error in the 
Holmes philosophy. It was always 
at odds with the ethical concepts 
of law and justice shared by large 
segments of the American commu- 
nity. It was also always at war with 
the Gandhian philosophy that the 
power of the soul could, indeed, be 
the most potent, positive force in 
the affairs of man. 


This is, let us hope, a statement of 
the credo of America’s postwar judici- 
ary. RoBert F, Drinan 


LOVE OR PERISH 


| By Smiley Blanton, M.D. Simon & Schuster. 


| 212p. $3.50 


It should really net be surprising that 


| facts obtained from clinical experience 
| and research in psychiatry only confirm 
| certain principles inherent in Christian 
| teaching. An excellent example of this 
| is the emphasis on mature love as the 





emotional and intellectual nucleus for 
adult responsibility and personal inter- 
action. The ancient command to “love 
thy neighbor” assumes new force, now 
that we can clearly see how the failure 
to do so carries with it the threat of 
serious physical .and psychological 
disability. 

In the preparation of Love or Perish, 
Dr. Blanton has drawn on nearly forty 
years of active practice in analytic psy- 
chotherapy to develop his theme in a 
very explicit, descriptive fashion. The 
painful consequences of ignoring this 
biological and spiritual mandate are 
delineated. He dwells on the import- 
ance of the parent-child relationship in 
the fostering of a healthy emotional 
orientation. Adult love is indispensable 
to the man and woman in marriage, in 
order that they may grow and accept 
the full meaning of their parental roles. 
Love is the factor that lends purpose 
and meaning to the release and utiliza- 


tion of natural aggressive impulses jp 
work or creative enterprise. 
Childhood trauma, as well as a cyl. 
tural depreciation of wholesome values, 
may cripple a person’s capacity for 
giving or accepting love. This may they 
be replaced by isolation, self-centered 
bitterness and hostility which flows from 
the unconscious and comes to rest on 
the “wrong person in the wrong place 
at the wrong time.” The inevitable end. 
stage of this vicious cycle is self-defeat, 
often in the form of a neurosis requiring 
medical assistance. Where the persop. 
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Rev. Cyrit O. ScHoMMER, §S,]J., 
is director of the Guidance and 
Psychological Services Center 
at Le Moyne College, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Joun A. Gavin is director of pris- 
on camps in the Boston De- 
partment of Corrections. 

MarGarET Scott LIENERT is an 
assistant principal in the Buffalo 
public school system. 

Rev. VINCENT DEP. LEE, S.]., is 
regent of the School of Social 
Service at Fordham University, 

Rev. JosepH SMALL, S.J., is a 
contributing editor of AMERICA, 
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Georgetown University and is 
a member of the D. C. Bar, 
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College Law School. 

Freperic F, Fuiacu, M.D., is 
a psychiatrist at New York’s 
Payne Whitney Clinic. 

ForTUNATA CALIR1 is instructor in 
English and librarian at Lowell 
Teachers College, Mass. 











ality is strong and flexible enough, how- 
ever, the individual may well take the 
initiative to correct this defect and 
restore love and maturity to his life- 
pattern. 

This book is much more than the 
elaboration of certain psychological 
ideas. It is an unusual and meaningful 
discussion of that vital ingredient of 
human nature without which the full- 
ness of life is lost. 

FREDERIC F, FLACH 


A BAR OF SHADOW 


By Laurens van der Post. Morrow. 6lp. 
$1.95 


Meeting again at Christmas, five years 
after their release from a Japanese 
prison camp, two Englishmen relive in 
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memory the strange events of another 
Christmas, in prison, when a brutal 
enemy guard gave merciful release to 
, condemned man. 

ohn Lawrence, one of the two men 
in the story, was scheduled to die on 
that December 27, but on Christmas 
the incredible thing happened. Tor- 
tured, more dead than alive, hearing 
what he thought were the Korean 
guards coming for him for the regular 
gssion of torture, Lawrence prayed: 
“Our Father which art in Heaven, once 
more please be thou my shepherd.” 

A transformed, benevolent Sergeant 
Hara, playing the magnanimous role of 
Fazeru Kurisumasu, (Father Christ- 
mas) released him to a British Officer 
and substituted a Chinese in his place. 

Later, when Hara was brought to 
trial before a British War Crimes Tri- 
bunal, Lawrence tried to plead for him 
but failed. In the last hour before 
Hara’s execution, Lawrence, visiting the 
doomed man in answer to his last re- 
quest, tried to answer his bewildered 
questions. He hesitated, failed, and the 
“bar of shadow” that lay between them 
remained. 

This is the framework on which van 
der Post hangs his deeply moving and 
beautifully written plea for compassion 
for all men, even and especially the 


enemy. As he probes and exposes the 
Japanese mentality, it becomes clear 
that in the light of knowledge the ene- 
my is after all another human being. 
Cosmic reality is only a reflection of 
the love that moves the world on an 
individual level first; and difficult as it 
is, this love must embrace the enemy. 
This is all said in no hollow tones, for 
van der Post’s sincerity is most com- 
pelling. FoRTUNATA CALIRI 


THE WORD 


And the multitudes . . . cried aloud, 
Hosanna for the son of David . . . The 
passerby blasphemed against Him. . . 
Come down from that cross, if Thou 
are the Son of God (Matt. 21:9 and 
27:39-40; Gospel for Palm Sunday). 





The liturgical feast of Palm Sunday 
represents another of the unhesitating 
paradoxes which are to be found in the 
life and devotion of Holy Mother 
Church. Again, the Bride of Christ is 
being perfectly faithful to her Lord, 
for the horrifying contradiction be- 
tween the last Sunday and the last 
Friday in our Saviour’s mortal life abides 
for all to see and ponder. 


The festival of the palms commemv- 
rates the one brief earthly triumph 
which the Incarnate Word of God per- 
mitted Himself in His little day among 
us. Oddly enough, this fact has in some 
incomprehensible way so branded it- 
self upon the Christian consciousness 
that a certain type of feeble Catholic 
will generally come to church on this 
day in order to receive palm, though 
he will not come to church on this 
or any other day in order to receive 
Christ. 

But in an equally accurate sense 
the festival of the palms is no festival 
at all, for the day introduces that som- 
ber liturgical period which is rightly 
called Holy Week, for it commemorates 
the bitter passion and tragic death of 
Christ our Redeemer. 

On Palm Sunday the Catholic lay- 
man may justly initiate a brief but 
steady interval of very sober reflection. 

First, and flatly, the sincere Catholic 
layman will remind himself that no 
earthly triumph, no material achieve- 
ment, is, in any final sense, worth a 
second thought. Anyone who wishes 
may cry the havoc of oversimplification 
on such an uncompromising statement, 
and we are perfectly willing to be in- 
structed in all the neat and happy 
distinctions which should accompany 
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... Announcing from the Far West 


GONZAGA’S INSTITUTES 


for Priests and Religious Women 








For Religious women only: 


July 2-13 (2 weeks: 1-4 p.m, daily) 
“Understanding Human Nature.” 

The dynamics of personality . . . of 
special interest to Religious Superiors, 
Mistresses of novices, teachers and 
counsellors. 





SUMMER 1956 





For Religious and 
Lay People: 


July 19-30 (2 weeks: 1-4 p.m. 
daily) “Moral Direction for Oth- 
ers.” Principles of moral theology 
and their application. 








For priests only: 


July 16-20 (1 week, mornings and 
afternoons) “Understanding the Ado- 
lescent.” 

A study of the factors underlying ado- 
lescent behavior. 

July 23-27 (1 week, mornings and 
afternoons) “Sacred Eloquence.” 
Principles of effective speaking and 
audience psychology -in their applica- 
tion to the pulpit. 











More than 100 courses will be 


Facilities for board, room and 











offered during summer school daily Mass available on the 
+». 40 courses for teachers. campus. 
Write—Dean of Summer School, GONZAGA UNIVERSITY, Spokane 2, Wahington 
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or generalization. The simple truth 
qgntinues to be simply true. 

On the first Palm Sunday Christ our 
pdloved Lord was what you will: king 
for a day, man of the week, hero of the 
hour. On the following Friday Christ 
was dead; dead by general mandate 
and execution; dead as only a convicted 
criminal is dead. And so the last word 
has been spoken, for once and for all, 
on the brittle, foolish subject of earthly 
triumph. Even if a highly successful 
man does not end as a dead criminal, 
he ends as a dead man. So much for 
worldly greatness, One can almost hear 
the exalted poet’s sigh as he wrote the 
epitaph of a noble king: After life’s 
fiful fever, he sleeps well. 

The earnest Catholic layman may 
reflect further: it is only pain and ad- 
versity that brings out the best in men. 
Trite, indeed, and well-worn is the 
saying, but let no one call such a truth 
prosaic. The deepest poetry of life is 
not to be found in Falstaff and Sir 
Toby, but in Othello and Lear and 
poor Richard II; just as the truest no- 
bility appears in such tragic figures 
only when, purified by suffering, they 
sand ripe and naked for destruction. 
One feels the need to apologize for 
speaking at all of the heroes of litera- 
ture on this Sunday which introduces 
Holy Week. Now, once more and, as 
it were, timelessly, Christ our Lord, 
God’s Son and Mary’s, moves steadily 
forward to His awful destruction on 
Calvary. He will feel every pain: be- 
trayal, howling injustice, mockery, the 
burning fire of whips, a headdress of 
thorns, nails in hands and feet, long, 
slow agony, indescribable abandonment. 
At the end, there ‘is death, Not a token 
death or a sham death, but death: the 
death first mentioned in Eden after the 
fall, the death that awaits every one 
of us. 

None but a madman will sing the 
praise of suffering and death for their 
own sake. Yet the author of the Apoca- 
lypse is right when he quotes Christ 
as saying, Behold, I make all things new. 
Suffering and death are not pretty, but 
they are no longer the horrors that they 
were, now that Christ our brother has 
heroically endured them, and smash- 
ingly defeated them. 

A Christian is a follower of Christ. 
Let the true Catholic layman, in suc- 
cess, follow the Christ of Palm Sunday 
without illusion. Later, when the blood- 
stained footsteps turn in the direction 
of Calvary, let Christ’s man follow with- 
out hesitation. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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THEATRE 


THE PONDER HEART: Theatregoers 
who enjoyed No Time for Sergeants 
will find another zany comedy waiting 
for them at the Music Box. David 
Wayne is starred in the production and 
Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov are 
the authors. It is rarely that so few 
have given so many so much hilarity 
in a single evening. It would be a fit- 
ting gesture if the Mayor were to have 
City Hall festooned with gay bunting 
and declare a holiday in honor of the 
star and authors. 

The word “zany” in the preceding 
paragraph was written with consider- 
able misgiving. The scene is a small 
town in the South, where the comic 
spirit is as proliferous as honeysuckle 
vines, and the leading character is one 
Daniel Ponder, an eccentric and gentle 
soul of considerable means. That is, he 
would be called eccentric in the North. 
In the South the more colorful and 
mouth-filling term is a “little touched 
in the head.” 

A thoughtful observer, however, 
might wonder if he is not the sanest 
man in his community, perhaps one of 
the handful of really sane men in the 
world. He is kind, generous in the true 
sense of the word, thinks no evil and is 
a stranger to malice, even toward those 
who would destroy him. Although he 
does not give his body to be burned to 
warm the homeless, it is probably be- 
cause he just hasn’t thought of it, or 
because frostbite is rare in the Southern 
climate. It is not because he is poor in 
charity. 

It is true that he is protected from 
personal want by inherited wealth, but 
he knows little more about his estate 
than we empirically know about our 
treasure in Heaven. He accepts his 
periodical allowance from the executor 
of his legacy as gratefully as we receive 
our daily bread. 

It happens that ours is not a hospit- 
able planet for men of abundant good 
will, and one of Mr. Ponder’s charitable 
impulses lands him in the middle of a 
crisis. The story is too nebulous for any 
part of it to be described without re- 
vealing too much. 

While the story is intrinsically hu- 
morous, it becomes increasingly comical 
in the telling: the absurd situations, the 
odd caricatures that pass for characters, 
and the dusty settings and old- 
fashioned costumes designed by Ben 
Edwards and Frank Spencer. Hilarity 
becomes delirium when the rococo 








A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 


Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart_of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, a golf. 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 42 Lenox, Mass. 


























The Handmaids of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 


are dedicated to reparation by means of 
daily adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions, Applicants are invited to 
make a private retreat in order to consider 
a choice of life. 

At 700 E. Church Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
they conduct the Ancilla Domini Academy 
—a High School for girls—Boarding and 
Day students. 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister doing catecheti- 
po | and nursing work. In 
U. S. A. and Okinawa. 
Age 16-30. Write: 
Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information, write: 

Brother C3. 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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ULTIMA 


otices 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 


ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. Gregorian records. GRIF- 
FIN, 478 E. French, San Antonio, Texas. 





ANY BOOK now in print mailed anywhere 
promptly, postpaid. Robbins Book Com- 
pany, 1704 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





BROTHERS OF SOCIAL SERVICE invite you 
to join them. Brother Superior, 528 W. 4th 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 64%”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. 
— Garavaglia, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 
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characters are portrayed by a corps of 
experienced and versatile troupers di- 
rected by Robert Douglas. 

David Wayne, as the _ innocent- 
minded Mr. Ponder, is even better than 
he was in Teahouse. His volatile per- 
formance, which never permits us to 
become certain whether he is a little 
cracked or one of the sanest men we 
have ever known, is an accomplishment 
an actor achieves and an audience ob- 


| serves once in a lifetime. Una Merkel 
| as his protective cousin, Will Geer as 
| a seedy county prosecutor hoping for 


political promotion, are sparkling in 
their roles, as are Juanita Hall, Don 
Hamner, John Marriott and others too 
many to name in theirs. 
The Ponder Heart is one of the big 
laugh shows of the season. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


ANYTHING GOES (Paramount) be- 
longs to the new school of film musi- 
cals which relies on taste, imagination 
and interesting uses of color in staging 
its musical numbers rather than on any 
attempt to be super-colossal. In this 
enterprise it has the invaluable assist- 
ance of Bing Crosby and Donald O’Con- 
nor, about as versatile and ingratiating 
a pair of musical-comedy troupers as 
are presently functioning, and also of 
Jeanmaire and Mitzi Gaynor, who are 
great assets for their dancing and sheer 
decorativeness. It has in addition the 
advantage of one of Cole Porter’s most 
notable old scores, plus a couple more 
of his hits pirated from other shows, 
and some workable new numbers by 
Sammy Cahn and James Van Heusen. 

The plot has very little connection 
with the original Broadway show, ex- 
cept that both have shipboard settings. 
In fact, any resemblance to plots in 
general is purely coincidental. It is 
about a pair of star entertainers who 
agree to do a show together and de- 
cide to find an “unknown” for their 
leading lady. Unfortunately both men 
turn up simultaneously with candidates 
they have signed for the job. More 
unfortunately still, the girls find out 
about the mix-up just as two romances 
are developing. They naturally jump 
to the conclusion that the boys are 
turning on the charm merely to head 
off breach-of-contract suits. 

The story is innocuous almost to 
the point of non-existence: some of the 
dancing is extremely sophisticated. 

[L of D: A-II] 





PATTERNS (United Artists) poses, by 
does not wholly answer, a provocatiy, 
question: Can big business be og, 
ducted successfully if ethics and huma 
values are given their due regard? Th 
drama _ incorporating this  ciscussig, 
started out in life as a television phy 
Now it has been made into a high. 
quality, fairly low-budget,  off-bey 
movie by an independent company ep. 
ploying the talents of several key fig 
ures concerned with the original, Ty 
dramatist Rod Sterling has written his 
own screen play, Fielder Cook agaip 
directs and Everett Sloane and Ed Beg. 
ley repeat their performances of typ 
of the three principal roles. 

Upholding the negative side of th 
debate is Sloane, the president of , 
holding corporation of impressive mag. 
nitude but, for purposes of the drama 
unspecified interests. He is willing tp 
sacrifice all other considerations fo, 
the good of the business. An outsider 
newly appointed to a high executive 
post (Van Heflin) represents the affirm. 
ative. The major, though by no meay 
only, source of conflict is the execy. 
tive vice president (Begley), an old. 
time, humanitarian-minded employe 
whom the president, apparently with 
some justice, considers lacking in the 
vision and efficiency the job requires 
By bringing in a new man to tak 
over some of the duties of second in 
command, Sloane hopes to make things 
so unpleasant for the older man that 
he will resign. 

Through no fault of the junior ex. 
ecutive, the stratagem works with u- 
foreseen tragic consequences. Where- 
upon Heflin, outraged at the president's 
callousness, of which he has been the 
unwitting tool, tenders his resignation, 
In the film’s elliptical ending he agrees 
to remain for the express purpose of 
making a last-ditch fight against the 
company’s cut-throat and inhumane 
policies. Whether he can succeed ia 
this high-sounding project or is merely 
rationalizing the surrender of his in- 
tegrity for the sake of a challenging, 
highly lucrative job is left an open 
question. 

Though the film reaches no condlt- 
sions, it succeeds in conveying plat 
sibly the dynamism and tensions 0 
the business world and in setting forth 
the dilemmas and varying points o 
view lucidly and dramatically and with 
out resort to black-and-white stereo 
types. It is that comparatively rare 
phenomenon—an entertaining movie 
that gives you something to think about. 
[L of D: A-I] Morra WALSH 
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